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If you consider the hardsbips of the life of a priesti it will 
seem to you a real warfare ; if you look at the sanctity of the 
ministry of the soldier, the career of arms will seem to yoa 
a true priesthood. — ^DoNOSO Cobteb. 

We find in the history of all great nations 
moments of patriotic or religious enthusiasm^ 
which are the bright spots of their annals^ and 
to which our eyes are turned with an ever- 
increasing interest and admiration. There 
have been some nations so privileged that, at 
the very crisis of their decay, they have mani- 
fested another kind of enthusiasm, far more 
rare and far more meritorious, — the enthu* 
siastic effort towards regeneration. It is a 
glorious thing in the life of an individual man ; 
it is far more gloriovxa Vsi ^^ ^\a^RKai»si.\ -^ssi^ 
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how glorious^ then^ when it animates a city or 
a nation to struggle heroically with corruption 
in all its manifold forms^ and to attempt again 
the steep ascent^ at the bidding of a few heroic 
chieftains. 

This arduous task was twice endeavoured of 
old : first, in Magna Graecia, by the Pytha- 
gorean philosophers, who were exterminated by 
the people they would have reformed ; and in 
Sparta, by Agis and Cleomenes, whose tragic 
history is narrated by Plutarch. And even 
could we place political agitators, such as the 
Gracchi, by the side of those great reformers : 
their attempt failed as signally, and proved as 
fatal to its authors. 

The explanation of these failures is easy to 
the Christian philosopher, because the regene- 
ration of a human soul can be accomplished 
only by a divine method of intervention, called 
grace. And how can we hope for the regene- 
ration of a whole people, espedaUy if it be true 
that intellectual and moral maladies are the 
more difficult to cure, the greater the measure 
of light which has been abused ? 

And this was precisely the case with Italy ^ 
towards the middle of the sixteenth century. 
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The illustrious dynasties amongst which its 
sovereignty had been shared were almost all 
extinct or irretrievably degraded. Two powers 
alone remained standings not perhaps in all 
their primitive majesty, but still with enough 
of real inner vitality to become, each in its 
proper sphere, the instruments of a temporary 
regeneration. These powers were the Republic 
of Venice and the Papacy. 

The work to be done required workmen of 
every kind; above all it required heroes and 
saints, men of war and men of God — the 
former to vanquish the foe without ; the latter 
to subjugate the foe within. 

But it was necessary, moreover (and this 
condition was the most difficult to satisfy), that 
the saints themselves should be heroes, and 
the heroes be saints. Now, since the Crusades, 
this fusion of seemingly incompatible gifts had 
been most rare ; and this is a fact more im- 
portant than historians are wont to allow, or 
even to perceive. 

We cannot assign an exact date for that 
movement of regeneration which we find 
clashing, like an opposing current, with the 
tendencies to decay. "B\x\. ^'et^ -^^s^ ^sw^ ^^r 

1* 
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markable crisis in the history of Italy during 
the sixteenth century which might have 
originated k hopefully. I mean in 1627, after 
the taking of Bome by the imperial troops, 
when a <5rowd of fugitives were sadly journey- 
ing towards the port of Ostia with the wreck 
of their fortunes, to seek a refuge in some 
distant land. The galley of Dominic Venieri, 
the Venetian ambassador, was there awaiting 
its master, and a few persons of distinction 
who were going to implore the protection of 
the republic. Amongst these were two men 
who had been kept apart by an instinctive re- 
pulsion, and who were destined ever to contend 
with each other in mortal combat. These 
men were the saintly bishop Caraffa and the 
infamous Peter Aretino. As they sailed up 
the Adriatic, it might have been said with exact 
truth that that Venetian galley bore on its 
deck the good and the evil genius of Italy, 

In truth, these two champions toiled, each in 
his own way, with an ardour of which there 
are but few examples in the history of prose- 
lytism, whether for the salvation or for the 
perdition of souls. The conflict lasted nearly 
a quarter of a century 5 and so great was the 
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disparity of force at its commencement^ that 
human conjectures were universally unfavour- 
able to the true servants of God. JBy degrees 
Aretino became invested with an absolute juris- 
diction^ which admitted no appeal^ in all 
matters of literature and taste; and so great 
was the infatuation^ or the madness^ of his con- 
temporaries, that his obscene writings and de- 
praved conduct received only the faintest and 
most distant censure from men of the world. 
The decisions of his tribunal struck terror into 
poets, historians, artists, statesmen, and even 
into crowned kings; for the heads which were 
adorned with crowns were then, as in the 
eighteenth century, the easiest to turn. They 
were now begging, in mutual rivalry, for the 
praises of a vulgar writer, who was never ener- 
getic but when he was licentious, and whose 
productions have fallen into most merited 
oblivion. By a kind of natural affinity, 
Henry YIII. of England and Cosmo di Medici 
were the most infatuated courtiers of this 
monarch of literature. They paid him tribute 
as his vassals; nor did the king of l^Vance 
escape more easily than the emperor of Austria. 
The last-named monarch carried hL\& ^itstr^^b^ ^^^ 

1.^ 
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far as to seek Aretino's elevation to the car- 
dinalate. And if we add his partisans amongst 
the effete dynasties of Italy; the patrons^ more 
or less openly avowed, whom he numbered 
amongst the higher clergy ; the accomplices he 
found in some unreformed religious orders, we 
shall gain some notion of his wonderful in- 
fluence. . 

But his position was rendered impregnable 
by the seeming connivance of the Venetian 
government, which took no umbrage at the 
success with which their active guest laboured 
to subvert public morals, nor at the school of 
corruption he founded; although from that 
school there issued pupils worthy of their 
master, and works which it were infamy to 
name. Sometimes a senator would utter a 
word of indignation, or a preacher would sound 
the alarm, from the pulpit ; but neither preacher 
nor senator found any response in public 
opinion. The only fruit of their zeal was 
that they were branded as Chietini, or partisans 
of the bishop of Chieti, of that Caraffa who, 
for twenty years, bore so bravely, and defended 
so successfully, the standard of the Catholic 
faith. One must have read the controversial 
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literature of that troublous time to form an 
adequate notion of the courage necessary to 
brave the dominant opinions, and their sup- 
porters and advocates. Opponents were over- 
whelmed with calumnies and sarcasms, and a 
too conclusive argument was readily answered 
with the dagger. A professor of the university 
of Padua, who should venture to criticize 
a writing of Bembo, or of Aretino, would 
have forfeited for ever the confidence of his 
pupils, as well as of his colleagues, and would 
have been avoided with as much care as a 
leper. It was a maxim that a Chietino was a 
person beneath contempt. He was repelled in 
society, and excluded from all chance of pro- 
fessional success. Were a benefice vacant, or 
a see, woe to the candidate whose rival was a 
pupil of Aretino, or who might be suspected of 
sympathizing with the sect of the Chieiinu 
They were branded as persons not to be trusted, 
as intolerant fanatics, enemies of the human 
race, and of the most innocent enjoyments 
of life. 

Great need had thev of the whole armour of 
God, of the triple breastplate of faith^ Issssg^^ 
and charity, who engB^'^idL m *0m®. ^d^rSR.- 
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Against them were arrayed all the blindness 
and all the lusts of the flesh. Their adversary 
was daring and popular^ and might well be 
called leffion, since he wielded all the powers 
which human passions place in the hands of 
those who flatter and gratify them. 

This heroic conflict with the genius of evil, 
was rather a series of skirmishes and sieges, 
than of regular and decisive battles. The 
church was more than ever militant. The 
religious orders were piqued and stimulated by 
the appearance of four new bodies;* and of 
these, two were founded by soldiers, for the 
time had come when the soldier was as needful 
as the priest for the great deeds that were to 
be done for the glory of God and the weal of 
Christendom. 

So numerous were the evils to be overcome, 
that it was impossible to assail them all at the 
same moment. But there was one which 
demanded a prompt and energetic remedy — 
the general laxity and worldliness of the clergy. 
Before undertaking the regeneration of the 
nations, it was needful to regenerate the 

* The Theatines^ the Somftschini^ the Jesuits^ and the 
Oratorians. 
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instruments themselves of that regeneration. 
Every one knows the wonders that were 
wrought in this respect by John Peter Caraffa 
and S. Philip Neri, with the orders they 
founded. Nor need we do more than allude 
to the blessed innovations which S. Charles 
Borromeo introduced into the education of the 
clergy; innovations which were immediately 
adopted from one end of Italy to the other^ 
and even beyond the Alps. 

The reformation of general education was a 
far more difficult task. In Tuscany it was well 
nigh impossible, for the grim and craven ty- 
rannyof the Medici allowed only those branches 
of human knowledge to be studied which they 
deemed inoffensive. In the Venetian states 
the ashes of the sacred fire were still smoulder- 
ing. At Padua, which was the intellectual 
capital, sound and healthful traditions lingered 
still in some noble minds, notwithstanding 
the war waged by Aretino and his partisans 
against idealism in all its forms. What was 
wanted was that the rising generation should 
be sheltered from the baneful influences which 
the neglect or complicity of the secular power 
had allowed to prevail, wv5L\.QX^^sst^\si*CisiR«. 
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due honour the lofty ideas and the noble 
writers which it was the. unceasing effort of the 
dominant party to depreciate and calumniate. 
It must be encouraged to trust to its intuitive 
perceptions^ rather than to the oracular 
utterances of Bembo, who professed the most 
superb disdain for the poetry of Dante. Sub- 
ordinate critics, accustomed to prostrate them- 
selves before the literary potentate, did not 
dare to avow any other opinion than his, and 
there were scarcely any limits or exceptions to 
this abject servility. 

The poetry and romances of chivalry shared 
the same fate as Dante, and were preserved 
from oblivion only by the parodies and sarcasms 
of the new school. Soiardo's unfinished epic 
found but few readers, whereas Ariosto's 
licentious poem was read with almost universal 
delight.* Hence Bernardo Tasso, the author 
of Amadis, threatens his corrupted and per- 

* 

* Bernardo Tasso says that everywhere he heard old and 
yonng^ learned and unlearned^ boys and girls, reciting or 
singing stanzas of the Orlando Fnrioso : — 

" Non h dotto, ne artigiano, non d &ncinllo, fanciulla^ nb 
yecchio, che d' averlo letto piii d'unavolta si content! . . . 
lo cantaron viandante per le strade, i nayiganti sui legni, le 
virginelle per le lor camere." — ^Lettere, ii. 414. 
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verted age with all kinds of chastisements^ and 
he even declares that the bark of S. Peter 
would be unable to avoid shipwreck amidst 
tempests so furious and so repeated. But he 
lived at Naples when he wrote this doleful 
prophecy^ and so either knew not or had 
forgotten what was doing in Venice. 

What was there being done is of higher 
interest than most of those events we call 
historical^ but it does not admit of an exposi- 
tion so clear and consecutive^ because the 
connection between cause and effect is not so 
evident at first sight. And yet^ that re-action 
which had been slowly gathering strength in 
men's minds^ until it burst forth in Venice 
about this time^ is one of the most instructive 
scenes in modem history; for it did not simply 
restrain within less ample limits the stream of 
pollution^ but aimed at purifying its waters in 
their springs and rendering them both clear 
and vivifying. 

This cleansing process was carried on with 
equal ability and patriotism^ especially in the 
department of public education ; and what is 
stranger stilly the nobles contributed to its suc- 
cess far more than the clergj ^V^xas^^^^* ^^^isss^ 



i 
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aided this noble effort^ not merely by encou- 
ragement and patronage^ but by their own 
personal toil^ and by communicating to the 
rising generation the result of their meditations 
and experience. Ever since the fifteenth cen- 
tury^ Venice had been accustomed to see her 
statesmen and her generals become professors 
of eloquence or philosophy at the expiration of 
their period of office; but from the moment 
when it was felt that education must be rege- 
nerated and purified^ her nobles displayed an 
unwonted emulation in helping forward a cause 
so important. 

They did this with comparatively.little diffi- 
culty, because, warlike as they were, every 
soldier was at the same time an accomplished 
man of letters. Their knowledge of ancient 
literature availed to keep alive the embers of 
that fire which had glowed in the hearts of the 
heroes and poets of the ages of faith. Sy 
d^rees the re-action restored the literature of 
the middle ages to its true place in public 
esteem. Boiardo was not only read with admi- . 
ration, but continued by a writer whose enthu- 
siasm was far greater thau his genius. Dante 
was longer in regaining his due glory. He 
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conducts his readers through regions of thought 
far too lofty^ and the systematic contempt with 
which he had been so long treated could not be 
counteracted in one generation. The printers 
of Florence could not venture to issue the 
" Divina Commedia^' by reason of certain well- 
known passages of far too easy and obvious 
application. Dante was thus^ as it were^ exiled 
a second time by his country^ or rather by the 
tyrant who oppressed it. And it was the glory 
of Venice that she afforded him a resting-place^ 
by nurturing a race of earnest and discrimi- 
nating admirers of the great Florentine^ and by 
multiplying editions of his works with a rapidity 
as honourable to the republic as to the poet. 
In this labour of love they were effectually aided 
by many Florentine refugees^ who in this and 
other ways repaid the hospitality accorded to 
them. 

And we may remark here^ that the literary 
history of Italy offers few characters more 
noble than those of these numerous exiles. 
They not only set their guests examples of 
purest virtue, but by their writings they taught 
them to value and to cherish those which were 
languishing, and incited t\x^ia \jci ^\*tv?^^ \ss^^s^ 
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those which were still lacking to them. Never 
has Livy found translator more able than Nardil 
in spite of his condemnation by the servile 
Academy della Crusca;^ and the homage paid 
by Donato Giannotti to the virtues of Jerome 
Savorgnano did more to infuse into the Vene- 
tian youth noble sentiments and feelings than 
all the lives Plutarch has written. 

But all these reforms in education^ and all 
this re-action for good would have had but a 
partial success had there not arisen a race of 
teachers of another kind^ who should inculcate 
on a forgetful generation the lessons of self- 
sacrifice and self-devotion. We have said above 
that two of the four recent orders had soldiers 
for their founders. Every one knows the his- 
tory of the founder of the company of Jesus^ 
but few have heard the name of the hero who 
founded the order of Somascha in Lombardy, 
and the memory of Jerome Mianif has scarcely 
passed beyond the country which has been for 

* It was quoted once in the first edition of the celebrated 
Dictionary *' Delia Crasca," nnder the word prommziare. 
This was deemed too great an honour, and the citation dis- 
appeared from the second edition. ' 

t S. Jerome ^miliani. He is commemorated on the 
20th July. 
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three centuries reaping the benefits of his 
foundation. 

And yet there is something singularly attrac- 
tive^ and even stately^ in the image of the brave 
and impetuous soldier^ who^ after having passed 
his youth in the fields without practising any 
Christian virtue but charity^ was taken prisoner 
in his thirtieth year^ was led to remember in 
his solitude the sins of his life past^ and to con- 
secrate the remainder of his years to the service 
of the poor and the orphan. And never was 
this holy work undertaken and carried on with 
more tenderness and perseverance. When he 
was charged^ in 1631^ with the care of the Hos- 
pital of Incurables^ his heart overflowed with 
joy at finding amongst his fellow-labourers 
several members of distinguished families^ of 
whom some who had passed^ like himself^ from 
the service of their country in the field to that 
of the poor of Christ. There was not one who 
might not have told of the Doges his family had 
given to the republic ; one was the son of the 
reigning Doge.^ This band of nobles^ conse- 

* Almost all the great fSunilies were represented in this 
brotherhood : the Grimani, the Qontarini, the Giustiani, the 
Quirini^ the Malipieri, Kad oikiei^. 
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crated in hamility to the relief of suffiBring ind 
of iniHcry, was a far more glorious inangnnftiai 
of an era of regeneration than mere acientific 
or literary reforms. It was^ as it were, aDOtber 
umenal of the Republic^ in which were fafcliimiflii 
and tempered weapons, invisible indeed, bat att- 
\H)m*r{\i\, against the internal and external ton 
of (MiriNt<;ndom. To those who believe in the 
n)i)(lit of prayer and self-sacrifice, no league 
c!()uld iKHsm so powerful as that formed by these 
(^leet soiilsj so skilful in moving men^s hearts, 
and in eliciting their deepest and most generous 
frelings. Nor should we forget that, amongst 
the fri(»ids of S. Jerome Miani,'^ were John 
I'uier (yaraiFa and S. Cajetan of Thienna, hia 
giti<loN and supporters in his undertakings, or 
that ho enjoyed the singular felicity of being 
iwNiNitsd in the care of the sufferers in this hos- 
pital by H. Ignatius and S. Francis Xavier 
(luring their sojoiim in Venice. 

This year, 1627, was rendered as memorable 
in the eivil as in the religious annals of the 

* H. Jerome Miani died in 1587, in hia 56th year. Hia 
portrait, painted by Titian, has disappeared. He possessed 
a small painting, by Raphael, of ** The Agony in the Grarden," 
to which he had a particular devotion. 
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Republic^ by some misunderstandingB with the 
Ottoman power^ which were near ending in a 
serions war^ after a peace of thirty years' dura- 
tion. Debates worthy of ancient Rome took 
place in the Senate^ and Marc Antony Comaro 
especially distinguished himself by an elevation 
of aim^ a nobleness and pride of language^ 
worthy of the greatest orators of antiquity. 
He urged his fellow-citizens to assume towards 
the Turks the same attitude that Demosthenes 
had made the Athenians assume towards Philip; 
and as the future was^ in both cases^ pregnant 
with possibilities of danger to liberty^ the 
Venetian statesman spoke in a tone which 
reminded his hearers of the great Grecian^ and 
moved the most sluggish to enthusiasm and to 
action. This emotion was communicated^ with 
ever-accumulating force^ to the youthful nobles^ 
on whom the reform in education was begin- 
ning to take effect j and they were galled and 
irritated by the restraints imposed on their 
ardour by the prudence of their elders. This 
misunderstanding between the new generation 
and the old had serious consequences. In the 
fleet it led many youthful captains to acts of 
heroic insubordination, intewdad t^ ^^S^^5^*^5si& 
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breach between the Republic and the Sultan. 
Many Turkish vessels were captured and sunk, 
under the pretext that they were not recog- 
nized as Turkish. But the wiser men, who had 
been for ten years watching the intricate policy 
of Charles V., thought they could trace in his 
crafty diplomacy the workings of an ambition 
without assignable limits, and their feara were 
so well founded that they prevailed in opposi- 
tion to the impetuous enthusiasm of the new 
generation.* 

There was no resource but patience, and that 
patience was tested by almost twenty-five years 
of expectation. It might have been feared that 
so prolonged a peace, and the enervating ten- 
dency of wealth and luxury, would have relaxed 
the energy of the national character, and 
enfeebled the national intellect; but the fear 
was without foundation. Venice waxed stronger 
in repose, as though her sons had some pre- 
sentiment of the great blow they would be 
called to strike. The work of social regenera- 

* There was, indeed, a war wliich lasted three years (1587- 
1540) ; but it was conducted without vigour, and ended bj 
a shameful compromise. 
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tion went forward calmly and irresistibly to the 
end. The licence of the press was restrained 
within due limits^ and a return to ancient 
customs was attempted by the enactment of 
sumptuary laws. These measures touched the 
surface of society alone ; the inner discipline of 
the leading families penetrated to its depths 
and their example was daily followed by new 
imitators. Tha change that took place in 
Venice may be estimated by one fact alone^ — 
the numerous editions of Thomas k Kempis^ of 
Louis of Granada^ and many other spiritual 
and ascetic writings, which were printed by the 
celebrated Gabriel Giolito from 1556 to 1570. 
This Giolito was himself one of the most effec- 
tive agents of the regenerating movement. He 
combined consummate skill and taste in his 
craft with fervent piety, and he raised his 
printing-press to the rank of an active propa- 
ganda in the interest of religion as well as of 
literature. His house was quite a sanctuary ; 
his wife and daughters were noted for their 
virtue as well as for their beauty, and their 
religious exercises were as orderly and regular 
as though they lived in a cloister. No family 
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in A'enice set so edifyiDg an example^ or aided 
the triumph of good and truth in so many 
ways."**" 

But the most encouraging sign of progress 
was the change which gradually came over the 
families of the nobility, and the ascendency 
obtained in public matters by those whose 
influence was due to their virtue and holiness 
not less than to their birth an(l exploits. 

At this time, about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, began that series of doges^ 
whose portraits, kneeling before the Crucifix or 
the Madonna, so nobly adorn the upper rooms 
of the ducal palace. Each succeeding election 
bore clearest witness to the progress of men^s 
minds in the right direction, and to the 
humility as well as to the services of the candi- 
dates for that supreme honour. Notwithstand- 
ing the complicated system of vote by ballot, 
which had been adopted in order to prevent or 
to neutralize intrigues, there was an ever- 
increasing number of votes in favour of those 

* The mother, Lucrezia Bini, had the De ImUaHone trans- 
lated by F. Eemi for the use of her danghters. The eldest 
of these, and the most beautiful, took the veil in the convent 
ofS. Martha, in 1570. 
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families which had been most prolific of heroes 
and of saints. And how admirable were the 
selections made during that half-century I At 
the head of the reactionary doges was Peter 
Lando^ the Venetian Brutus^ who, when he was 
magistrate of Padua, had condemned his own 
son to be beheaded for haviug publicly insulted 
a young and noble girl, of whom he was ena- 
moured. But the most striking distinction of 
this heroic and severe race from all others, is 
the number of monks, and priests, and bishops 
it has produced; and of those, the greater num- 
ber were widowers when they embraced the 
ecclesiastical state, and had been long employed 
in civil or military commands. 

The election of Marc Antony Trevisan 
(1553), was decided by considerations of the 
same kind. The inscription on his tomb in the 
church of San Francesco delta Vigna, states 
that he was elevated to the ducal dignity in 
spite of himself; and, certainly, never had that 
coveted dignity been conferred on citizen more 
truly humble. Our readers will remember one 
of his titles to the veneration of his contempo- 
raries — the charity he displayed towards onS 
of the companions of S, l^^v;>&) ^\kss«^ >^« 
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found one evening quite exhausted on the 
pavement of the great place of S. Markka ; how 
he raised him from the ground^ and carried 
him on his own shoulders into the noble palace 
constructed by his grandfather^ adjoining that 
(if the doges. All the members of this family 
were remarkable for ascetic virtue. About this 
same time^ we find one of them^ a pious and 
learned Dominican, employed at the council of 
Trent ; and another in the company of Jesus. 
Marc Antony Trevisan himself lived amidst the 
splendours of the ducal palace as in a monas- 
tery, shortening his days by his unremitting 
austerities, praying and fasting like one who 
believed that penitence and prayer were not 
useless, even in the government of empires. 

Amongst his most immediate successors we 
find two brothers, Lorenzo and Geronimo Priuli, 
who were animated by the same spirit of self- 
sacrifice and devotedness^that noblest patri- 
'mony of these great Christian families. The 
election of Lorenzo Priuli took place at a time 
when his country was afflicted with a twofold 
scourge — ^pestilence and famine. The very day 
of his inauguration, he appeared in the pulpit 
•of S. Mark^s, and delivered an address by way 
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of encouraging those present to resignation. 
We may judge of its tone and effect by the 
utterance of faith and trust with which he 
began : — "Etiamd ambulavero in medio umbrcB 
mortis J non timebo mala, quoniam tu m^cum es"* 
We cannot wonder that Pope Pius IV., who 
was the contemporary of this magnificent suc- 
cession of doges, should have applied to those 
who elected them the celebrated words spoken 
by Pyrrbus of the senate of Rome — that the 
Venetian senators were an assemblage of 

kings.t 

And yet we have not spoken of the scenes 
produced during the scrutiny by the invincible 
modesty of the candidates. There were some 
who preferred the humble dress of a monk to 
the purple mantle of doge, and the joys of a 
life of contemplation to those of glory and of 
patriotism. Among those we must mention 
John Baptist Quirini, the descendant of a 
family renowned alike in arms, in letters, and 
in the Church, but renowned above all for the 
deep and gentle piety perpetuated in it by a 
blessed tradition, and which seemed to have 

♦ Ps. xxii. 4. Fasti Ducales, p. 210. 

t Dicebat, singulos aenatorea Veueto^ ^YCk^gaSss^ «»» x'ks^'*^. 
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gained in depth and in strength dtlnng the 
sixteenth century. It would not be easy to 
find in the annals of noble races a purer and 
more attractive figure than that of Vincent 
Quirini, the hermit of the desert of the Camal- 
duli, the bosom friend of Jerome Savorgnan 
when he was at the summit of his fame."^ 

Nor, in spite of the irremediable decay of 
taste, were the literary efforts of the nobles of 
Venice unworthy of their deeds. We cannot 
understand the silence in which historians of 
Italian literature pass over a school of poetry 
so varied, so original, and so vigorous — those 
songs, especially, of patriotic impatience sug- 
gested by the growing insolence of the Ottoman 
power. And all these poets were of noble 
birth ; all were affected, more or less, by the 
religious reaction, notwithstanding their unani- 
mous veneration for the memory and the 
genius of Bembo. Yet no critic of taste and 
feeling will say that any of the famous cardinal's 

* In a sonnet addressed by Diomed Borghesi to Dominico 
Venieri, are these striking lines : — 

Venezia, in cui depresso 
E ciascun vizio, e dove b sol concesso 
Alia Bomma virtU purpureo manto. 
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sonnets can bear comparison with the odes of 
Molini. Long years had passed since Italy 
had heard accents so pure and so elevated as 
these. And longer years still since she had 
beheld^ beyond the enclosure of a monastery^ 
such a group of choice and noble spirits^ united 
in such close an^ holy friendship^ as well as by 
their common aspirations towards a better and 
more glorious future. There was Dominico 
Venieri, the same who had conveyed Carafia 
and Aretino to Venice in his galley^ and who 
wa« 80 purified and exalted by suflfering that 
Paul Manutius asked him for his spiritual 
sonnets to console him in his afflictions. 
There was Federigo Badoer^ the most accom- 
plished of the youthful nobles of his time^ who 
toiled unremittingly and with the ardour of a 
missionary for the regeneration of his fellow- 
citizens. There were Nicolo Dolfin and Ber- 
nardo Capello and Bernardo Tasso^ the intimate 
friend of Molini and Badoer^ who offered to 
print his great poem^ the Amadis^ at the press 
of the Academy of Venice, which they had 
recently founded. 

And this foundation was, both in its spirit 
and in its aims, a great events and foUa^^^L 
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soon after another event still more important — 
the terribly sudden death of Peter Aretino. 
By a change of opinion^ which is the best 
eulogy of the leaders of the reaction^ this man^ 
who, preacher as he was, was stained with 
every kind of vice, fell by degrees into such 
discredit at Venice that no one has thought it 
worth while to transmit to us either the date 
of his death or the spot in which he was 
buried. It is only from a document recently 
discovered, that wp learn that he died October 
24th, 1556, of apoplexy, without occasioning 
either sorrow or regret to any good man.* It 
is the only instance in history of an intellectual 
dictatorship wrested during his lifetime from 
the hands of him who wielded it; and this is, 
certainly, not among the least of the exploits 
of the republic of Venice. 

Before this teacher of vice, who called him- 
self the scourge of princes, but who might have 
been more appropriately called the scourge and 
plague of men^s minds and hearts, left the 

* II mortal Pietro Aretino, a bore tre di notte, fa portato 
air altra vita da una oanoonata d' apoplesBiay senza aver 
lasdato desiderio nb dolor a nesfuoo uomo da bene. — Gate, 
Carteggio d'Artiiti, U. 887. 
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world he was destined to behold the ruin of his 
infernal work. He found himself left alone in 
Venice itself^ which was the capital of his 
empire; and from his many correspondents he 
learned the slow and sure progress made by 
those Chietini whom he had been assailing all 
his life long with sarcasm and insult. And to 
make his defeat more signal^ two years before 
his death he saw the head and chief of his 
opponents^ John Peter Caraffa^ raised to the 
throne of S. Peter, under the name of Paul IV. 
It must have been the bitterest anguish of his 
life. It is true that he stiU retained the fidelity 
of many courts both in Italy and beyond the 
Alps, but the flatteries of his patrons could not 
conceal from him the fact that his empire was 
departing from him, and that other maxims 
were gathering strength in the realm of 
thought and of taste. 

That religious and heroic enthusiasm which 
he had incessantly disparaged and assailed 
broke forth in all directions and in every form. 
The four new orders toiled with signal success 
at their great task. The disciples of S. Philip 
Neri and of Caraffa gave to men's hearts new 
and nobler aspirations, while those of S. 
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Ignatius and of S. Jerome Miani^ true to the 
military character of their founders, preached 
a crusade against sin as well as conversion 
from it. Everywhere grave and decisive 
changes were looked for, and in the Venetian 
states and the mountains of Umbria men 
were eager and impatient for the strife. Thence 
were heard the loudest cries for vengeance 
upon the arrogant Turks. The design of 
Pius II., which had been frustrated by his 
death ^and the quarrels of Europe, was about 
to be renewed under the auspices pf Pius V., 
by a generation far richer in the elements and 
conditions of success, since it possessed a 
larger number of heroes and saints than had 
been granted to the three generations which 
had preceded it. 

The new crusade received its consummating 
glory at the hands of history, art, and poetry. 
The historian was Paul Paruta, a Venetian 
nobleman and a finished statesman, whose 
renown is far below his merit. He left, besides 
his historical works, some political writings, full 
of enlarged and wise views of men and things, 
concluding with a soliloquy worthy of S. 
Augustine. The artist was Paul Veronese 
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who had the courage to cast aside the sensuous 
traditions of Titian^ and to disdain the 
patronage of Aretino. The poet was the 
young Torquato Tasso^ who came to Venice 
in 1562^ when the popular excitement was at 
its height^ to consult his patron^ Dominico 
Venieri^ about his great pocm^ which was 
already popular^ because' it saug the hallowed 
arms and the great captain who had rescued 
from the infidel the sepulchre of Christ. 

CSanto I'anni pietose e'l capitano, 
Che '1 gran sepolcro liberb di Cristo. 

The number of the heroes who figured in this 
war is too great to admit of detailed mention ; 
we will content ourselves with tracing the 
character and exploits of him amongst them^ 
who may most fitly be styled a martyr. 



Since the capture of Constantinople by 
Mahomet II. Venice had been compelled to 
abandon most of its possessions in the Archi- 
pelago; but the two most important^ Cyprus 
and Candia^ still owned her sway. The former 
of these was so near Asia Minor^ Syria^ and 
Egypt^ that the sultans naturally coveted it 
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when they had added these three provinces to 
their empire. Its harbours sheltered pirates, 
who ravaged the coasts and the commerce of 
the Turks, and their pride was still further 
hurt by their being compelled to pass within 
•the range of these Christian fortresses when 
their ships were conveying pilgrims to Mecca. 
Selim II., who had just succeeded Soliman 
(1566), had long formed a resolution to sig- 
nalize his reign by the conquest of Cyprus. 
He expended enormous sums on his fleet, and 
when his preparations were completed, he sent 
to summon the Venetians to evacuate the 
island, unless they wished to wage with him a 
war of extermination. 

He could not have chosen a better time for 
this imperious summons. A truce of eight 
years concluded with the emperor of Germany 
relieved him jfrom all fears for his western 
frontier. France was his ally ; the wars of 
religion were disturbing the greater part of the 
states of Europe ; and Philip II. was too much 
in dread of Protestantism to heed the insults of 
Mahometanism. Notwithstanding these disad- 
vantageous circumstances, the senate of Venice 
answered the message, or rather the defiance, 
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of the Porte with more than Roman pride^ 
though they could not close their eyes to the 
perils and sufferings that answer would entail 
on them. 

The signal for war was given. A few weeks 
afterwards the Turkish fleets composed of a 
hundred and fifty galleys and a large number 
of transports^ landed on the most southern 
point of Cyprus an army which some historians 
estimate at eighty thousand men. It was com- 
manded by Mustapha-pasha^ and provided with 
eighty pieces of artillery, some of which were 
of extraordinary calibre. 

To oppose this enormous force, there were 
in the island about five or six hundred horse, a 
few local militia, and three thousand foot 
soldiers recently sent from Venice, of whom 
one thousand were disabled by the scurvy. In 
spite of this frightful disproportion of strength 
it was resolved to defend the island to the last 
extremity, and to limit the defence to Nicosia 
and Famagosta, the only two fortified towns it 
possessed. 

Nicosia, with its little garrison of fifteen 
hundred Italians and a population of a few 
thousands, made a desperate resistance. The 
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commanders of the artillery and of the militia 
were killed in the breach; a saccession of 
vigorous sorties threw the Turkish camp into 
disorder^ and three consecutive assaults were 
energetically repulsed. At length the outposts^ 
lessened in numbers and exhausted by fatigues^ 
were surprised in a night attack; there was 
a capitulation which was broken on the spot, 
and twenty thousand inhabitants were put 
to the sword. The conqueror imagined that 
tidings of so terrible a fate would strike a panic 
into the garrison of Famagosta. He sent 
thither the head of the governor of Nicosia, 
with a letter in which he threatened the 
people of Famagosta with a similar tragedy if 
they resisted the will of the sultan. The 
answer returned was lust what it should have 
been, brief and firm, neither bitter nor boastful, 
just what beseemed a Christian man in the 
service of a great republic. This true servant 
of Christ and of his country was called Marc 
Antony Bragadino. He was forty-six years 
old, and this was his first introduction to war; 
yet his patriotism and his fervent piety more 
than compensated his want of experience. 
His family was not of the highest class. 
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although it was ancient enongli to linvc fur- 
nished a goodly contingent of warriors to the 
first crusades. In the beginning of the six- 
teenth century^ two of its members^ Marc and 
Antony, were put to death in Turkey, after 
long endurance of bitter slavery. It was in 
memory of these sufferers that our hero was 
named. It was an added tow aud obligation 
to those of his baptism, and a motive the more 
for his desire to make war upon the enemies of 
Christ. 

The brief war of 1538 found him still a 
youth. He had to wait thirty years for the 
opportunity he desired; but these years of 
expectation were employed in the careful culti- 
vation of his mind and heart ; nor were they 
less beneficial to his patriotism. He had time 
to ponder the traditions bequeathed to his 
house by his grandfather, the patron and 
teacher of the celebrated Battista Egnazio. 
This Egnazio was one of the most respected 
professors of Venice, — the most learned, elo- 
quent, and independent. He was one of the 
few who ventured to criticize the writings of 
Bembo and one of the ablest leaders of the 
reaction. For nearly twenty years Bragadino 
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had listened to his teachings and had learned 
the meaning of duty and self-sacrifice. He 
had tempered and chastened his native self- 
reliance and firmness by religion as well as by 
incessant study. Of his eloquence^ it is said 
that it flowed like molten lava from his heart 
and transformed his hearers into heroes. And 
the times needed much transformation. 

Two months before the fall of Nicosia, when 
the landing of the Turks had struck terror into 
every heart, Bragadino had ordered an altar to 
be raised in the great place of Famagosta, and 
requested the inhabitants of the town to unite 
with the garrison in a solemn celebration of the 
Holy Sacrifice. The apprehension of a danger, 
vast and undefined, deepened the solemnity of 
the ceremony and the emotion of the wor- 
shippers. At the moment of communion, the 
garrison advanced, preceded by their com- 
mander and clothed like him in complete 
armour, and knelt humbly to receive that 
Bread of the Strong. After a short address 
from the good Bishop Begazzoni, Bragadino 
stood up, and took a solemn oath to endure the 
utmost extremity of suffering, and even death 
itself, in defence of Christendom and of the 
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republic^ and for the protection of the noble- 
hearted people around him. " I swear it," he 
exclaimed, with a voice which made every heart 
throb with excitement, '' I swear it by the most 
Holy Trinity, by the four Evangelists, by that 
holy cross of Christ which you see on my 
banner, by that Holy Sacrament which we 
have but now received together; I swear it 
in the name of my brethren in arms, of those 
• you see before you now, of those whose voices 
you hear faintly in the distance; swear you 
with us, brave citizens of Salamina, to shed your 
hearts' blood, if need be, not only for God 
and your country, but for your parents, your 
wives, and your children, threatened by a foe 
who would destroy your substance, your 
honour, and your faith/' 

The speaker's voice was lost in one universal 
and enthusiastic shout. Men, women, and 
children uplifted their right hands to heaven 
and repeated the solemn oath. We shall now 
see how this engagement was kept. 

On the 19th of September, the Turkish 
army appeared before the town, and their fleet, 
laden with the spoils of Nicosia, paraded its 
numbers in the harbour. But tidings aooa 
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reached Mustapha-pasha that two hundred 
yessels of war^ bearing the standard of the cross^ 
had reached Candia on their way to the rescue 
of Cyprus. He was thus compelled to pause, 
and divide his attention between the town and 
the advancing enemy. 

Although Spain had furnished only a small 
contingent of ships and of troops, Philip II. 
had insisted that the command of the expedi- 
tion should be given to John Andrew Doria. 
It was an unfortunate choice. A Genoese could 
hardly be expected to co-operate cordially with 
Venetians, and without such co-operation 
decisive successes were impossible. His move- 
ments were slow and reluctant; he did not 
leave port until the murmurs of his troops 
threatened to ripen into mutiny. When they 
had captured a Turkish vessel laden with 
Christian prisoners from Nicosia, instead of 
kindling at the recital of their wrongs, and 
bumilig to avenge their murdered brethren, 
Doria announced that his mission was accom- 
plished, and drew off his Spanish galleys to 
Sicily. The Venetian fleet, dispirited by this 
defection, did not venture to attack the Turks. 
Mustapha soon resolved on assuming the 
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offensive^ and but for a succession of storms^ 
which dispersed both fleets, it is probable that 
the issue of the campaign would have been 
decided by a great naval engagement. 

The defenders of Famagosta soon learned 
that they were abandoned to themselves. The 
garrison was reduced to a few thousands; a 
large proportion of their provisions and am- 
munition was expended; their treasury was 
empty, and their resources exhausted. There 
was but one resource — an appeal to the mother 
country; and to render their appeal more 
solemn, the Bishop Regazzoni was sent to 
implore for his flock the compassion and the 
assistance of the senate. His recital and the 
letters of which he was the bearer produced 
an impression which no words can adequately 
describe. It was resolved at once to equip a 
fleet of twelve galleys, and the command was 
entrusted to Marc Antony Quirini, who soon 
showed that his family was as prolific of heroes 
as of saints. The impetuosity of his attacks 
and the skill of his manoeuvres gave him a 
succession of victories over the Turks, and he 
was soon able to enter Famagosta with a 
convoy of food and anmumit\^\i. "^&j^ ^'^^^ 
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received with open arms by the inhabitants^ 
and his arrival added 2^400 fresh combatants 
to the garrison. 

The besiegers knew nothing of this reinforce- 
ment^ and when they saw Quirini set sail with 
his galleys and transports^ they fancied that he 
wa^ removing the garrison of Famagosta to 
Candia or elsewhere. Availing himself of this 
false impression, Bragadino gave orders that 
not a single soldier should show himself on 
the ramparts, and that the inhabitants should 
remain quietly in their houses, in order that 
the town might appear deserted. The advanced 
posts of the Turks were so completely deceived 
by the silence, that they ran to tell Mustapha 
that the town was evacuated; but when he 
approached to take possession of it, Bragadino 
gave the signal; drums, clarions, and trumpets 
resounded on all sides; the cavalry charged 
the enemy furiously, and the space which 
separated the town from the infidel camp was 
soon covered with the dead and the dying. 

The joy occasioned by this victory was brief 
and deceitful. The general examined his store 
of provisions, and the result was so unsatis- 
factory, that he resolved on ridding himself of 
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every useless person before the Turkish fleet 
returned from its winter quarters at Constan- 
tinople. There were heart-rending scenes in 
the streets and in the harbour, for to many 
this was a last farewell. Five thousand old 
men, women, and children, embarked on a sea 
infested by pirates, more to be dreaded than 
the storms or winter. 

In the evening of the 28th of March, those 
on the ramparts could make out eighty Turkish 
galleys in full sail towards Cyprus. Part of 
these were destined to blockade the harbour, 
and part to convey from Asia Minor and from 
Syria the reinforcements and mat Ariel necessary 
for the siege. Including soldiers, workmen, 
mercenaries, and hangers on, 250,000 men 
landed on the coast of Cyprus during the first 
fortnight of April ; and the Turks had at that 
time the reputation of being superior to the 
Europeans in siege operations, whether of attack 
or of defence. 

Notwithstanding this overwhelming disparity 
of force, one man resolved on opposing a handful 
of Christian soldiers to this gigantic host. It 
is a resolve which suggests at least, if it does 
not surpass Thermopyleg, 
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The piety, the foresight, and the intrepidity of 
this Christian Leonidas furnish but a partial 
explanation of the prodigies he accomplished 
himself^ and of those accomplished under his 
direction. There was, moreover, a spirit of 
unreserved and ungrudging self-sacrifice; the 
heart of a father, tender in its feelings, however 
calm and austere in their expression; a loftiness 
and steadiness of vision sustained by the gran- 
deur of his mission ; a something mysterious 
and serene which imparted to his command the 
gentleness and the weight of a priesthood. His 
personal endowments and virtues had far greater 
influence than his warlike qualifications. 

It would be unjust to omit mention of the 
energetic and ready support which Bragadino 
received from the noble band around tim. The 
Holy Land of Umbria had given him a lieu- 
tenant as skilful as he was devoted — ^Astorre 
Baglioni of Perugia. He was a descendant of • 
a family not less intelligent than noble, to 
whose discriminating patronage the Umbrian 
school of painters owes so much. Lombardy 
had sent him three heroic sons of the uncon- 
querable race of the Martinenghi of Brescia, 
whose names have been written for ages in the 
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golden book of the republic for valour/ science^ 
and piety.^ The most important office was 
assigned to Louis Martinengo, who inspired the 
Turks with such terror by the skill with which 
he wielded the Venetian artillery, and whose 
end was so tragic. And under these were many 
nobles animated by the same spirit, and worthy 
to have been employed in this memorable 
siege. 

The Turks opened their trenches in April, 
Their works extended three miles in length, and 
the number of workmen at their disposal enabled 
them to dig trenches so deep that a man o^ 
horseback could ride in them without allowing 
more than the point of his lance to be seen. 
Behind the trenches Mustapha had constructed 

* The history of this fiimily is so extraordinary as to read 
like romance. The exploits of its members during the 
Venetian wars of the sixteenth century, are almost in- 
credible. The most illustrious of them all was Geronimo 
Martinengo, who died on his voyage to fight the Turks. 
Five or six warriors of this name were distinguished in the 
wars of Flanders. We find three historians, one poet of 
great merit, a bishop of Foroello who died in the odour of 
sanctity, and a Jesuit who died at Bologna in 1680 while 
devoting himself to the care of those stricken with the 
plague. And all these within some eighty or ninety years. 
See Rio's Art ChrStien, chap. 8. 
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ten batteries, on which he placed the most for- 
midable artillery which had been ever employed 
up to that time. 

To these engines of destruction Bragadino 
had nothing to oppose but unfinished fortifica- 
tions and dismantled batteries. The dispro- 
portion of strength was almost ludicrous ; but 
his artillery was excellent and well-handled, 
and his means of resistance were multiplied 
tenfold by the religious and patriotic enthu- 
siasm with which he had inspired all under his 
command. Such was the ardour of his officers, 
that they pitched their tents behind the ram- 
parts, and would allow themselves no more 
quiet or secure lodging. 

On the 16th of May, 1571, before the dawn, 
the Turkish batteries opened a converging fire 
upon the town. The uproar was terrific, and 
before noon they had wrought such ruin in the 
town that the inhabitants were obliged to 
shelter themselves behind the tottering ram- 
parts. Still, in spite of many attempts, the 
Turks could not scale them, and this first 
assault was repulsed on every point. 

Then commenced a scientific strife of mining 
and countermining, with its episodes of horror 
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and of glory. One of these mines exploded^ 
on the 22nd of May, beneath the contending 
forces. The conflict went on hand to hand 
amidst fire and blood and crumbling ruins. 
The Turks fell by thousands and the Venetians 
by hundreds, a proportion attested by one of 
the combatants, who, after witnessing the 
exploits of this memorable day, submitted to 
the religion of that God in whose name they 
had been achieved. 

The joy occasioned by this second victory 
was increased by intelligence from Candia that 
the succour so long and so impatiently expected 
was at hand. The captain of the vessel which 
brought this good news was led in procession 
through the streets, and hailed by all as a 
messenger of deliverance ; but days and weeks 
passed away, and still the weary sentinel gazed 
in vain upon the horizon. And then, towers 
were rising rapidly on all sides which com- 
manded the town, and the scomfol foe shouted 
to them that the fleet was afraid to venture 
forth from Candia and that they could hope for 
no succours ; and arrows were shot down, with 
letters ofifering an honourable capitulation, and 
proposing conferences betv^e.^n^'^V^'^^^ ^<5K£w- 
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manders. To all these Bragadino made no 
reply. Mustapha^ irritated by this disdainful 
silence, resolved on a general assault, far more 
terrible than the preceding ones. Early on 
the 19th of June the plain in front of their 
camp swarmed with eager enemies intently 
looking for the signal to advance. Suddenly 
several mines exploded at once, the artillery 
kept up a constant thundering, wild shouts 
arose from the cloud of mingled dust and 
smoke ; but nothing could appal the heart of 
Bragadino, or disconcert the defence he had 
concerted with the indefatigable Martinengo. 
This latter poured a plunging fire amidst the 
masses of the enemy heaped up in the moat ; 
the impetuous Baglioni raged like a lion in the 
breaches, while Bragadino seemed to be present 
everywhere. The Turks were stung with 
shame at being stopped thus by such a handful 
of enemies, and their shame inspired them 
with additional courage and fury. Five hours 
this tremendous assault lasted; six several 
times they returned to the charge, and six 
several times they were driven back with great 
slaughter. Both sides were completely ex- 
haustedj and rested for a week, if we can give 
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the name of rest to the anticipation of a day 
yet wilder and more bloody. 

The Ottoman general returned to his camp 
defeated^ and chafing like a wounded lion. He 
had boastfully said^ when the siege began^ that 
he could fill up the moat with the sandals of 
his soldiers. That moat was filled with their 
dead bodies^ and he had not gained possession 
of a single foot of the walls. He burned with 
impatience to wash out his defeat in a torrent 
of bloody and the barbarians under his com- 
mand thirsted as eagerly for vengeance and for 
carnage. 

The Christians had employed the brief time 
in doing all that they could do with so few 
hands. Battle and sickness had thinned their 
ranks^ and the decay of physical strength had 
admitted some degree of discouragement into 
the garrison. Bragadino observed this; he 
redoubled his care^ his vigilance^ and his 
activity; he visited and cheered the wounded 
and the sick; he roused and encouraged the 
inhabitants and the soldiers by speaking to 
them of God and of their country, and of the 
succours which could not long be delayed. 
" One last eflfbrt," said bft, " «sA^^Nst ^€:«s^- 
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ance is certain. But every inhabitant, without 
distinction of age or sex^ must stand in the 
breach either to fight or to carry the materials 
necessary for the defence/' He threw up in- 
trenchments behind the battered walk — a last 
bulwark, behind which the last survivors were 
to defend themselves to the last extremity. 

On the 28th of June, a furious cannonade and 
an unusual tumult announced another assault. 
To ensure success the Turks had skilfully con- 
trived to distract the besieged by every kind of 
feint. Their cavalry scoured the plain, their 
galleys were drawn closer to the town and 
brought to bear upon the walls. When Mus- 
tapha thought the work of destruction suffi- 
ciently advanced, he gave the signal, and his 
hordes rushed headlong to the assault with a 
roar like that of famished beasts of prey. But 
there stood Louis Martinengo, with his artillery 
well mounted, well served, and so well pointed, 
that at each discharge whole files of Turks 
rolled lifeless into the moat. In the breach 
which the cannonade had widened stood the 
intrepid Baglioni, performing, with his hand- 
full of soldiers, exploits which seemed alto- 
^ether miraculous. There was one memorable 
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moment when every eye was bent on him j it 
was when he rushed like a lion upon a Turk 
who was displaying in bravado or in derision a 
Christian banner taken at Nicosia. In a 
moment he had slain the miscreant and re- 
gained his post, covered with blood and with 
dust, but with the reconquered banner in his 
hand. On that day women and timid girls 
shared the general excitement, and were seen 
everywhere carrying arrows and stores, and 
sometimes discharging them upon the assail- 
ants. The assault lasted seven hours without 
intermission. During these hours of suspense, 
the bishop was seen on the ramparts, sur- 
rounded by his clergy, pointing to the crucifix 
in his hand, reminding the combatants of the 
holiness of the cause in which they were 
pouring out their blood, and of the outrages and 
insults which awaited the holy sign of their 
redemption if victory remained with the infidel. 
These exhortations, addressed to Christian 
soldiers already endowed with almost super- 
human courage, raised them above themselves 
and excited them to perform, in spite of phy- 
sical exhaustion, feats which seem to pertain 
to the order of miracles. 
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That day was the most glorious of all^ but a 
sadness^ allied to despair^ prevented the popu- 
lation of Famagosta from celebrating it aright. 
They were suflFering the pangs of hunger. 
Already they had been compelled to eat the 
flesh of horses and asses and dogs; a small 
fowl required for a sick person had been sold 
for four crowns of gold. They were obliged 
to suppress the daily ration of vinegar, which 
was so necessary to qualify the unhealthy water 
of the country, and which, in the heat of the 
dog-days, was as much prized as bread itself. 
Moreover, they had purchased their victory at 
a fearful cost. It was true they had slain 
more than tenfold the number they had lost ; 
but as they had no hope of reinforcement, 
every victory was but a step the more towards 
the last bitter necessity of all. These mourn- 
ful convictions grew stronger day by day. The 
heroes who rallied around Bragadino were 
fewer and fewer, while the wounded and the 
sick were more and more numerous. These 
began to say to one another that there was a 
limit to all human eflbrts, and that a capitula- 
tion, however faithlessly observed, would be less 
horrible than a resistance which could result 
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only in the extermination of the garrison and 
the population of the town. 

Yet none would venture to propose the 
alternative of surrender to the heroic Braga- 
dino. At last it was resolved to write a letter 
of entreaty, which the bishop undertook. to 
deliver. It ran thus : — 

" Illustrious Lord, — 

" You see that all is lost. No succours 
reach us, the greater part of the garrison is 
dead, five hundred yards of the walls are demo- 
lished, a waggon might be driven through many 
of the breaches. The enemy has raised a 
mountain of earth-works which command our 
batteries. We have neither ammunition nor 
workmen, and the cannon of the morning 
destroys the labours of the night. If there 
were a ray of hope that aid might yet reach us, 
we should not despair of success; but since 
there is no hope, we humbly implore you to 
consent to an honourable capitulation^ rather 
than expose us to the misery of seeing our 
mothers, our wives, and our children slaugh- 
tered, and of losing our liberty as well as our 
honour and our life, TA!6:^ \Jcka ^jsa^siii^ ^bc^ 
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merciAil God have both you and us under His 
protection/* 

This letter wrung the noble heart of Bra- 
gadino^ for he had resolved rather to die in the 
breach than to surrender. The thought of 
becoming a prisoner of the Turks^ after the 
massacre of Nicosia^ wounded his personal 
dignity^ and still more deeply pained his heart 
when he thought of his brave companions in 
arms^ and of the wretched fate before them. 
In this cruel perplexity, impelled by incom- 
patible duties and wishes, he summoned 
neither council of war nor assembly of citizens ; 
he did what Godfrey of Bouillon or S. Louis 
would have done in the like circumstances; 
he convoked the people to a solemn service in 
the church at the foot of the altar before 
which, but a few weeks since, they had all 
sworn to be mindful to death of the duty to 
God and their country. Mass was said by the 
bishop — a solemn mass it might well be called, 
a funeral mass by anticipation. At the 
moment of communion, Bragadino advanced 
to receive the Blessed Sacrament at the hands 
of the celebrant. His emotion was so great 
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that he prostrated himself on the steps of the 
altar, and wept bitterly and long. When he 
rose from his knees, he advanced as if to 
address the crowd. Those who had implored 
him to surrender, gazed anxiously into his 
face to anticipate his reply. His expression 
was serene, his heart trustful and resigned. 
He spoke briefly but firmly ; he spoke of trust 
in the God of battles, of trust in his brethren 
in arms, and in the promises of his country. 
He thought these promises sure of accomplish- 
ment, since the Catholic powers had concluded 
peace, and the Sovereign Pontiff was the soul 
and inspiration of this crusade against the 
infidel. As to the acts of violence and brutality 
which they feared if the town were taken by 
storm, he said there would always be time to 
avert them by a capitulation, which the Turks 
would glady conclude with a desperate and 
valiant foe. He then appealed to Baglioni to 
confirm his assurance that, with the blessing of 
God, the place could hold out a fortnight 
longer; and he implored his hearers to carry 
thus far, at least, their much-tried patience. 

Never did military eloquence obtain more 
decisive triumph. For a moment^ tl\<^ ^^Nic^^sicis^ 

o 
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of the place and the august sacrifice which 
was not yet concluded were forgotten, and one 
unanimous acclaim responded to the noble 
words of Bragadino. Those faces, so haggard 
and worn, flushed again with hope and with 
courage^ and those enfeebled bodies were 
quickened with preternatural strength. They 
resolved to hold out for twenty days, or even 
longer. New preparations were made for 
defence, and fresh cannon were mounted and 
entrusted to the energetic Martinengo. This 
gave them some little compensation for the 
numerical disproportion of forces; for the 
Turkish artillery was employed simply in 
demolishing the walls, and the more refined 
use of this arm was as yet unknown. 

Three daya after the touching ceremony we 
have just mentioned, an assault more furious 
than the preceding, because led by Mustapha 
in person, was made at several points. Seven 
times they rushed forward to the attack, and 
seven times they were driven back with im- 
mense loss. At length .they contrived to gain 
possession of the half-moon which covered one 
of the gates. This work was undermined. 
One hundred and fifty Christians were main- 
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taining a desperate conflict upon it with fifteen 
hundred Turks. The mine was sprung, and in 
an instant the besiegers and the besieged were 
hurled aloft by a tremendous explosion, and 
covered the smoking ruins with their blackened 
and mutilated corpses. 

It was a success indeed, but too dearly pur- 
chased by the sacrifice of that brave band. To 
obviate the recurrence of a necessity so bitter, 
they had recourse to measures so skilful that, • 
when Mustapha renewed the assault two days 
later, the seven hundred Turks who first 
mounted the breach were blown into the air 
with a frightful crash, and that without the loss 
of one Christian soldier. 

The Turks were struck with dismay. For 
ten days they were silent; either to recover 
from their panic, or to await the efifect of the 
terms of capitulation which they had proposed 
to Bragadino. They were received in disdain- 
ful silence. 

The 14th of July was a day of terror and of 
glory to Martinengo, who defended his post 
with admirable tenacity and skill. It was the 
widest breach, and the enemy felt sure that 
they could storm it ea^W^, K^^x^cccL'ex^^asseaflo^ 

o % 
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were vain, they devised a new method of attack. 
They piled an immense quantity of combus- 
tibles between the half moon and the gate, so 
that the smoke was borne towards the breach, 
and blinded and suffocated its intrepid de- 
fenders. Still they held out for three days and 
three nights, while the conflagration was kept 
raging. The Turkish artillery played on them 
without intermission. One ball struck the 
episcopal palace and killed the saintly Bishop 
Eegazzoni, who stood to Bragadino in the same 
relation as Aaron to Moses. But unlike Aaron 
he died without assurance of the deliverance of 
his people. It was the last day of the term 
fixed by Bragadino. The people were pro- 
foundly discouraged, and their panic was fast 
spreading through the garrison when a Chris-, 
tian prisoner, who had contrived to escape from 
the Turks, came with the unexpected tidings 
that the infidel camp was in alarm and confu- 
sion, that they had seen in the horizon the van 
of the relieving fleet. At these tidings every 
heart beat with hope and gladness, and their 
demonstrations were so lively that they attracted 
the attention of Mustapha. The Turkish com- 
p}aixder resolved to make one last assault before 
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his army was placed between two fires. But 
what plan could he devise to quell a courage so 
obstinate? He felt that even victory must be 
purchased by torrents of blood. Already the 
slain were too numerous to be buried, and the 
summer heat was at its greatest ; his courage 
failed him — he hung out a signal of truce. As 
soon as the garrison had answered this signal 
he despatched a messenger with a letter enclosed 
in a purse of gold, and sealed with his own seal. 
It was addressed to Bragadino, and contained 
an offer of honourable terms of capitulation. 

" Go tell your master/' said this Christian 
Leonidas, " that I shall defend this city even to 
death;'' and he dismissed the envoy at once. 

And now both sides were busy in prepa- 
ration for the last act of this terrible tragedy. 
Although the walls were reduced to heaps of 
ruins, Mustapha did not dare to scale them in 
presence of their defenders. He reckoned less 
on the courage of his soldiers than on the effect 
of the mines which he had excavated in all 
directions. 

On the 28th July, the last gigantic assault 
began by the simultaneous explosion of five of 
these mines. It lasted three dsr^^^^sASa.^^- 
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bably without parallel in military annals. The 
Ottoman general had sworn to take the town 
before sunset. ^^The explosion shook the 
earth/' says the chronicle ; ^^ the Christians were 
assailed with a storm of stones and arrows, and 
by a discharge of artillery which boomed like 
thunder, and the tumult and uproar were like 
that which shall usher in the final catastrophe 
of the world.'' The air was so darkened by 
whirlwinds of dust and smoke, that neither 
heaven nor earth, friends nor foes, could be 
seen, and so deafening was the crash of artil- 
lery that the ear was as useless as the eye. 
Throughout this terrible confusion Bragadino 
preserved a perfect coolness ; he showed himself 
at every point where the* defence began to 
languish for want of men, and not from failing 
courage; he assigned their various posts to 
soldiers and priests, to the women and children^ 
who shared the toils and the anguish of that 
day. The breaches, defended by a few resolute 
men, and obstructed by piles of slain, were in- 
accessible to the assailants, in spite of their 
wild fury and of the explosion of two additional 
mines. Again and again Mustapha led his ex- 
hausted and quailing troops to the assault, but 
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they recoiled stupefied at the preternatural 
strength of the resistance they met. At last, 
shortly before sunset, he beat a retreat, con- 
soling himself for his immense losses by the 
thought that those of the Christians were 
irreparable. 

The next day, the Turkish artillery recom- 
menced its thunder and its devastation, aided 
by the guns of the fleet, and shortly after began 
the sixth general assault. It was Sunday. The 
Turks returned nine times to the charg;, in an 
agony of shame at being repulsed by a mere 
handful of soldiers, almost all of whom were 
wounded or sick. But the setting siin com- 
pelled another retreat. 

The loss of the ^besieged had been great in 
proportion to their number. Those who fell 
were invariably the picked men; those who 
instinctively rushed to the foremost of the 
fight, and stood in the most exposed breach. 
Those who were not exhausted by wounds and 
loss of blood were quelled by hunger, so that 
they had scarcely strength to wield their 
swords. Two small rolls of bread and a few 
drops of water were all the nourishment dis- 
tributed to these hapless soldiers.^ dj^\s>K.^ ^5^ 
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fight beneath a burning sun^ and for eight or 
ten consecutive hours. And yet nothing could 
shake their confidence in their general, nor their 
general's confidence in the speedy arrival of the 
promised succours* None shared his hope, yet 
not a murmur was heard: onlv from time to 
time he was pained at seeing their hopeless eyes 
straining to pierce the clouds which hung over 
the western horizon. 

On the 31st July, he gained his last victory 
with his little remnant of exhausted and half- 
dead heroes. The Turks renewed their assault 
but three times, either because they were them- 
selves exhausted by this succession of mur- 
derous conflicts, or because their superstition 
led them to impute to their adversaries a more 
than human might.* 

The fatal hour had struck at length. In 
making his round for the last time, Bragadino 
found every tower demolished, the wall in 
ruins, the ditches and moats filled with dead 
bodies and rubbish ; and worse than all these 
was his inspection of the garrison and of th,e 
magazines. There Avas neither powder, nor 

* Cumqne ter aggreesio renovata esset, ter a semi-mortuiB 
defensoribus fuit repulsa. — Jownal of the Siege, 
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food of any kind; there was scarcely an nn- 
wonnded soldier; a few livid and famished 
skeletons paced languidly around the posts 
they might occupy, but could not defend. The 
dreaded thunders of Martinengo were silenced. 
Every means of resistance was gone, and 
before them was the agonizing alternative — 
capitulation or death. Bragadino could not 
hesitate ; he had bound himself by a promise 
to the people, and they had held out far beyond 
the time he had demanded. 

The council was a dreary one. Every brow 
was contracted with anguish, and every manly 
cheek was moistened with bitter tears. There 
were officers who proposed to avoid dishonour- 
ing their standard by opening the gates and 
sallying forth upon the Turks. But even could 
they have forced their way through the dense 
masses of the enemy, what was to become of 
them on an island, without fortress or shelter, 
without means of transport, and in face of an 
enemy fifty-fold in numbers ? One charge of 
cavalry would have crushed them to the earth. 

While these deliberations were pending, the 
Turkish flag of truce was seen in the distance. 

The garrison drew a hap^y slvi^wy^ i^oro^^JeiNs. 
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overture, and concluded that their military 
honour was secure. They fancied that the 
Turks would observe the terms of capitulation 
with good faith. ,They thought of Rhodes, and 
forgot the massacre of Nicosia. 

They answered the signal, and the Ottoman 
general sent to conclude an armistice, of whicli 
the conditions were to be definitively settled on 
the following day. The conference began on 
the 1st of August, the day after the last assault, 
and closed on the 5th. The exchange of hos- 
tages was a last pang to Bragadino and his 
intrepid coadjutor Baglioni. As for Mar- 
tinengo, he thought of nothing but his cannon, 
and felt tliat his name was for ever dis- 
honoured if he left one of them in the enemy's 
possession. 

The ambassador of Mustapha swore by his 
head, that all the conditions proposed by 
Bragadino should be accepted by his master. 
It was then agreed that the army should march 
out with arms and baggage, and with all the 
honours of war, and that it should be trans- 
ported to the island of Candia, in Turkish 
vessels, with a proper supply of provisions. 
The inhabitants were not tb be in any way 
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molested; their property^ their honour^ their 
religioii were to be safe^ and they were at 
liberty either to leave the islaud or to remain 
in it, for two years. 

The Ottoman general ratified all these 
articles except those proposed by Martinengo. 
The cannon was to be abandoned to the victors 
with an exception of five pieces, granted to the 
besieged to satisfy the requisitions of military 
honour. It was a painful sacrifice, doubtless ; 
but it gave an air of reality to the convention. 
And those who doubted the good faith of 
Mustapha were shaken in their distrust by the 
following letter, delivered by a janissary : — 



** MuBtapha, General-in-Chief of the Turkish army, to Marco 
Antonio Bragadinoi Commandant of Famagosta, health 
and greeting. 

" I cannot tell you how eagerly I desire to 
know your person, after having so long tested 
and admired your courage. You shall receive 
from me every possible mark of good-will ; and 
I assure you of the regard of my master, the 
great and mighty Selim, to whom I will relate 
your exploits. I have besieged and taken 
many fortified places, but nowhere have I met 
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such difficulties as at Famagosta, by reason of 
the incomparable valour which you and yours 
have displayed, and which imposes on me the 
duty of treating you with kindness. Be of 
good courage, then, and if in anything I can 
be of service to you, count on my liberality.^' 

This letter was accompanied by another, 
which guaranteed to the population of Fama- 
gosta the safety of their property, their 
religion, and their liberty to quit the island if 
they chose to do so. On the 11th of August, 
the promised galleys entered the harbour, and 
the women, the children, and the sick were 
embarked. This operation lasted some time, 
and gave opportunities for an exchange of 
civilities on both sides, which promised very 
fairly for the future. But what was the stupe- 
faction of the Turkish officers and soldiers, 
when the little garrison which had repulsed 
such tremendous assaults defiled before them ! 
The Christians were equally amazed at the 
immense preparations and forces of the Turks. 
A lieutenant of Mustapha's, who superintended 
the embarkation, told them frankly that the 
Turks had lost eighty thousand men during 
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the siege ; that two hundred thousand men had 
been employed in it; and that the siege- 
battery consisted of one hundred and fourteen 
pieces^ of great range and calibre. 

While the Christians were exulting in the 
thoughts thus suggested^ Mustapha was weav- 
ing his meshes around them with consummate 
craft. He sent, in courteous haste, some 
additional transports which Bragadino had 
requested ; he postponed his entrance into the 
town, and intrusted it provisionally to the care 
of a Venetian officer, Lorenzo Tiepolo, recom- 
mended by Bragadino himself. 

On the 15th August, a brilliant day added 
its splendour to that of the Catholic office of 
that high festival — but all was sad and silent — 
bells and cannon were alike mute. Instead 
of the Christian flag, displayed in honour of 
the Blessed Virgin, there was the hateful 
crescent of Mahomet ; and it was under this 
banner that they were to make their melan- 
choly voyage. Added to this, a gloomy fore- 
boding threw its shade over the army when 
they saw Bragadino, Baglioni, and Louis 
Martinengo set oflf with their staff for the 
rendezvous appointed by Mustapha. 
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At a short distance from the harbour they 
were received by several Turkish horsemen, and 
the captain invited them to mount chargers 
richly caparisoned. Bragadino rode in advance; 
he had laid aside the tokens of his military 
command, and wore only the costume of a 
Venetian magistrate — a red robe, with an 
umbrella of the same colour borne over his 
head. 

When they had dismounted in presence of 
Mustapha, they laid down their arms, and the 
Turkish general saluted them with respectful 
courtesy, and introduced them as guests whom 
he was eager to honour and to welcome. He 
then sat down beside them, and complimented 
them on their brilliant defence. Then suddenly 
turning to Bragadino, he shouted, with a voice 
tremulous with rage, ''What have you done 
with my prisoners, whom you had confined in 
the fortress ?'' ''What have I done with 
them ?" replied Bragadino; '^ some are still in 
the fortress, and some have been conveyed to 
Venice.'^ " What ! ^' roared Mustapha, red 
with fury, " do you dare to add falsehood to the 
crime you have perpetrated, in slaying them 
a]}? And what have you done with your 
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stores of victuals?'* "We have consumed 
them all/* said Bragadino^ with proud calmness. 

At these words^ the storm which had been 
gathering in Mustapha's breast during the 
protracted siege burst forth in all its fury. 
He rose with flashing eyes and foaming mouthy 
drew his scimitar^ and rushed like a tiger upon 
his prey. He poured forth a torrent of impre- 
cations upon him for not having capitulated 
sooner^ instead of occasioning the death of so 
many thousands of men. He then cut off 
Bragadino's right ear^ and ordered a janissary 
to cut off the other, while he ran to issue 
orders for the immediate massacre of all the 
Christians in his camp. 

This was but the prologue of the bloody 
tragedy on which he had resolved to feast his 
eyes. The three great culprits, Baglioni, 
Martinengo, and Bragadino, were in his 
power: and Bragadino, as the most guilty 
of the three, was obliged to stand still and 
witness the execution of his beloved brothers 
in arms. The sword which had beheaded them 
was brandished before his eyes, reeking Mdth 
their blood. After this foretaste of death, he 
was thrown down on the ground^ tramqLcd 
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upon, dragged through the dust, and the 
savage Mustapha spat in his face, and yelled 
repeatedly, " Now where is your Christ ? And 
why does he not come to deliver you out of my 
hands ?^^ 

Bragadino was no novice in the school of 
suflPering, and he endured these insults and 
torments with heavenly sweetness and resigna- 
tion. Not a murmur or a reproach escaped 
his lips — they moved, indeed, without ceasing, 
but it was in prayer. Many of the Turks were 
so aflfected, that, as they could not interpose to 
save the principal victim, they led off by stealth 
several of the youngei; nobles who had come in 
the train of the ill-fated Bragadino."*^ 

Meanwhile scenes not less horrible were 
passing in the town and harbour. Hordes of 
barbarians, greedy of pillage and of blood, 
threw themselves on the defenceless inhabi- 
tants without respect of age or sex. Others 
rushed upon the galleys, slew some of the 
soldiers of the garrison, while others were 
stripped and chained to the oars in token of 
their condemnation to perpetual slavery. 

* Amongst those thus rescued were the two brothers of 
MartinengOi who had served under him as artillery officers. 
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The hatred which pursued Bragadino was 
too refined to immolate its victim at once. 
After three weeks of imprisonment^ with God 
alone as the witness and comforter of his suf- 
ferings^ he was led forth into the public place 
of Famagosta. His face was no longer to be 
recognized^ so swollen was it and bruised ; but 
every spectator knew at once whose was that 
imperial bearing and gait. The wounds of his 
mutilated ears had never been dressed^ and were 
in a loathsome state — the unwonted heat had 
hastened their putrefaction. Although scarcely 
able to standi he was led through the streets of 
the town, followed by a crowd which hissed 
and yelled at him and pelted him with stones, 
and spat on him and rolled him in the dust, 
and insulted his patient ears with words of 
blasphemy and obscenity. • When they reached 
the harbour, he was tied to a plank in sight of 
his distressed brethren in arms, and hoisted 
to the yardarm of one of the galleys. Below 
him stood Mustapha, exulting and asking, with 
mocking laughter, whether he could not make 
out the Christian fleet in the distance. This 
torture, which dislocated his limbs, was coti- 
tinued for half an hour ; and when hi& q.tl&<s^« 
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tioners were striking and insulting him for 
tottering when placed on the ground, he calmly 
said : " You may rend and dismember my body^ 
but over my soul you have no power" 

One last and most fearful trial remained to 
consummate his sacrifice, and transfigure his 
civic crown into that of a Christian martyr. 
In the centre of the great place was erected a 
lofty pole, from which, in days of rejoicing, the 
banner of the republic had waved its folds 
in the air. It was now adorned with the 
crescent; and there, beneath that symbol of 
infidel triumph, Bragadino was stripped naked, 
and informed that he was to be flayed alive. 
In a balcony opposite sat the ferocious Mus- 
tapha, gloating over the tortures of his victim. 
Again and again he uttered these words with 
scornful laughter : '^ Become a Turk, and I will 
spare your life," But the Christian victim 
fixed his eyes on heaven, as though that vision 
which had ravished Stephen into ecstasy were 
displayed to his eager gaze. The frightful 
operation, of which we cannot write the details, 
extorted from him neither cry nor shudder. 
He neither moved nor spoke, but looked up 
steadfastly to heaven. At each keener touch 
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of the torturing knife the martyr breathed 
more distinctly some words of resignation, of 
trust, or of love — taken either from the Psalms 
or the office of the Church, as though each 
added thrill of agony but deepened his thirst 
for the living God. When the few Christians 
who were mingled with the shuddering crowd 
heard him twice repeat the words : In manua 
tuas, Dornine, commendo spiritum meum, they 
deemed them the last utterances of his expiring 
breath. But no — they were followed by other 
words — words even more worthy an end like 
his — words borrowed from the Mount of Cal- 
vary, as though all other memories were effaced 
in that — Father, forgive therti, for they know 
not what they do. When this last touch had 
been added to his conformity to the Divine 
example, he bowed his head upon his breast 
and gave up his soul to God. 

The vengeance of Mustapha was not yet 
sated. He ordered the operation to be conti- 
nued to the end upon the lifeless remains, and 
then cut the body into four parts, one of which 
was exposed in each of the principal quarters of 
the town. He then had the martyr^s skin 
stuffed with straw, and clothed in the costume 
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of a Venetian magistrate; and the insulted 
remains were mounted on a cow and led through 
the streets, overshadowed by the red umbrella 
which Bragadino had been wont to use as the 
symbol of his authority. For many days his 
head remained stuck on the point of a lance — 
an object of insult to some and pf veneration 
to others — a veneration which became more 
earnest when it was known that an aureola of 
glory encircled that head, and an, exquisite per- 
fume exhaled from it. 

So great was the terror inspired by the ex- 
ploits of the garrison of Famagosta amongst 
the infidel population of Asia Minor and the 
adjacent islands, that Mustapha deemed it 
advisable to send round amongst them the 
skin of their most dreaded enemy, accompanied 
with the heads of Martinengo and Baglioni, 
who had been ^arcely less formidable. On the 
20th of October he set sail, in order to lay these 
barbarous trophies at the feet of the sultan his 
master, and to receive the reward of deeds so 
illustrious. But ere long the joys and the 
repose of his gratified pride were disturbed by 
sinister rumours of some terrible disaster which 
bad befallen the Turkish fleet in the Adriatic 
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Sea. Day by day, and hour by hour, the public 
consternation ^ew deeper. GaUeys arrived 
from time to time, shattered, dismasted, imper- 
fectly manned; and it was not the storm which 
had battered and dispersed them thus. A great 
blow had, at length, been struck by the league 
which the Pope had with great difficulty formed 
against the common enemy. A naval battle, 
such as the world had not seen since the day 
of Actium, had been gained on the 7th of 
October at Lepanto ; and a miraculous vision 
had revealed this victory to the sovereign pon- 
tiff,'**' while Mustapha was wreaking his bloody 
vengeance and parading his bloody spoils in 
Asia Minor. Thus slowly and by degrees the 
counsels of Providence were made clear, in 
all their grandeur, to the survivors of the 
catastrophe of Famagosta. They and their 
companions in arms who had perished in the 
siege, or had been sacrificed since, had led 
the forlorn hope of Christendom in this great 
campaign. 

* See the 25th chapter of the life of S. Pius V., by M. le 
Comte de Fallouz. This and the following chapters contain 
most interesting details on the policy of the Pope during this 
war. 
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Amidst the intoxication of joy occasioned by 
this great victory, and the triumphs decreed to 
them who had won it, the heroes of Famagosta 
were eclipsed and forgotten. Yet it might have 
been remembered that it was they who had 
prevented Mustapha from swelling the fleet and 
the army which menaced the shores of Italy. 
While the Venetian senate decreed statues of 
bronze to Venieri and Barbarigo, the com- 
manders at Lepanto, they overlooked the 
claims of Bragadino to a similar honour, and 
forgot to stipulate for the restitution of the 
martyr's insulted relics. The skin of the martyr 
of *Famagosta was laid up in the arsenal of 
Constantinople; nor would it ever have reached 
Venice but for the devotedness of a Christian 
slave, who suffered the most cruel torments 
for having stolen from its vigilant keepers this 
monument of a triumph so costly."*^ When the 
Venetians beheld this withered skin, they be- 
thought themselves of the services of Bragadino; 
and the humble monument which stands in the 
church of S. John and S. Paul, surmounted by 

* This slave was of Verona, and was called Polidoro. He 
was ransomed by Antonio Bragadino, the martyr's brother, 
aad the republic granted him a pension. 
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the urn containing the precious and vcnerabL 
reliCj was a tardy homage to the memory o 
the HERO MARTYR — tlio last of the Crusaders 
as truly as Brutus and Cassius were the last o 
the Romans. 
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HELENA COENAEO; 

OB, THE MABTTBDOH OF HUMILITT. 

Spi'eta in tempore gloria ctumUatior rediu — ^Tir. Liv., xii. 47. 



The nobles of Venice are distinguished by a 
curious admixture of Christian and old Roman 
feeling, which has stamped her annals with a 
singular and heroic character. Engaged in 
almost unceasing conflict with the infidel, and 
accustomed to mingle a religious interest with 
their commercial speculations and political 
combinations, they were slow in losing that 
passionate enthusiasm which prompts to noble 
deeds ; and the hereditary assumption of direct 
descent from the noble races of ancient Rome 
incited the members of the Venetian aristocracy 
to efforts of heroism, from which grew tradi- 
tions with which it was almost impossible to 
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break.* , No other history presents a similar 
spectacle. A mere fancy, the offspring of 
childish vanity, led to deeds of courage and of 
self-sacrifice, which elevated it to the rank of 
a social and patriotic obligation ; and by dint 
of having these great models constantly before 
their eyes, they came to imitate them almost 
without effort. This illusion had the greater 
influence on the formation of character at a 
time when the renaissance led to a deeper 
study of the original documents of the history 
of their supposed ancestors. Elsewhere this 
study was matter of curiosity or of literary 
enthusiasm ; at Venice it was a most practical 
teaching, enforced on noble youth by professors 
themselves noble, and we may easily trace the 
fruits of this teaching in the military history of 
the republic. 

Amongst the families thus pledged to justify 
a fabulous origin by deeds of adequate 
splendour, the Comari were foremost. They 
traced their descent from the Scipios and the 
Gracchi, and thus contracted the most for- 

* Thus the Contarini traced their origin to Aurelius Gotta, 
the Quirini to Sulpicius, the Soranzi to Snperantias, the 
Loredani to Mutias Scsevola, &;c. 
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' i midable obligations to their country and to 
K posterity. And never was high obligation 
-« more worthily discharged. 
* If we go back to the time of the emigration 

•' from the continent to the Lagunes, we find 
t the Cornari amongst the twelve principal 
I families which formed the germ of the Venetian 
nobility. They were the founders of the most 
ancient churches, such as those of the Twelve 
Apostles and of S. Matthias at Marano. As 
the government acquired stability, we find 
them invested with the highest dignities, both 
in Church and State; prelates, cardinals, 
generals, admirals, senators, and even doges 
issued from this illustrious house, which 
seemed to become but the more fruitful in 
various greatness the more urgent the needs 
of the republic. The skill of some of its 
members, and the valour of others, were 
displayed in Italy, in Greece, in the Archi- 
pelago, and the Levant. A Peter Cornaro 
fought side by side with the old Doge 
Dandolo under the walls of Constantinople; 
a Frederic Cornaro fought at* the side of the 
Doge Contarini in the famous war of Chiozzia 
against the Genoese. At the time of the 
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league of Cambrai, a George Cornaro astounded 
his fellow-citizens by declining a crown, and 
not less by his incredible activity in spite of 
old age and suffering; and rendered the state 
such good service that he was styled the father 
and the preserver of his country. There were 
so many Cornari at the battle of Lepanto, 
that it seemed as if the family had sent thither 
all its members capable of bearing arms. It 
was a Francis Cornaro who commanded the 
galley called the Christy one of those which 
most effectually contributed to the glory of 
that memorable day. John Cornaro and his 
brother Andrew were also captains. The 
former perished gloriously in the fight, after 
having witnessed the death of his three sons, 
Stephen, Jerome, and Francis. And amongst 
the most notable of the victors of that day, 
there was also a Jerome Cornaro, who com- 
manded the galley la Speranza, and who lost 
from his side his son George. It is to this 
Cornaro that we owe the magnificent palace 
which is still to be seen near S. Maurice on 
the Great Canal. 

Thus this illustrious family was great in 
militarj glory, and in the memory of brilliant 
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services rendered to their country. Nor was 
it less distinguished for its protection and 
patronage of letters and arts. Some of its 
members cultivated both with an honourable 
pride^ and with success enough to render their 
pride excusable. Of these we may mention 
four who flourished during the first half of the 
sixteenth century, in the brightest splendour 
of the renaissance. Two of these were great 
orators^ and both' bore tlie name of Marc 
Antony. A third, Francis Comaro, bishop of 
Paphos, astonished and edified the Council of 
Trent by the depth of his erudition and the 
fervour of his eloquence. The fourth and the 
most celebrated was that Antony Comaro who, 
after having been ambassador at Paris, did not 
disdain the chair of philosophy at Padua, and 
subsequently at Venice. 

The adventures of Catherine Cornaro, queen 
of Cyprus, are too well known to be related 
here. Her beauty, her courage, and her mis- 
fortunes combine to make her one of the 
most interesting heroines of Venetian history, 
in spite of the eccentricities of her later years. 
It is, however, worth recording, that when she 
married Lusignan, king of Cyijraa^ Jerii'^ak.xsa.^ 
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and Armenia^ she was adopted by the senate 
of Venice, and received from the state a 
dowry of a hundred thousand ducats of gold. 
The doge himself escorted her from her palace 
to the Bucentauro with great pomp. In a 
very short time she lost her husband and two 
infant sons, and governed her kingdom for 
fifteen years of trial and misfortune. At 
length she made, in the church of S. Mark, a 
solemn cession of her kingdom to the re- 
public, and received in exchange the sove- 
reignty of Asolo, near Trevino. There she 
reigned for nineteen years of peace ; and poets, 
artists, senators, and princes, flocked to those 
feasts and amusements commemorated by 
Bembo, who was the chief ornament as 
well as the accurate chronicler of this little 
court. The war which followed the league 
of Cambrai compelled Catherine to seek refuge 
in Venice, where she died in the following 
year, . and, as a last favour of fortune, was 
praised in a funeral oration by Andrew Na- 
vagero, the most elegant and popular orator of 
his day. All these qualifications of mind and 
of person, all these vicissitudes of prosperity 
and adversity, make her a singularly interest- 
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iug person ; yet, within a century and a half, 
the same family counted amongst its daughters 
one whose history, quiet and domestic as it is, 
deservedly excites far more interest, sympathy, 
and eyen admiration ; I mean Helena Lucretia 
Comaro, who was bom at Venice in 1640. 

Her father, John Baptist Comaro, was pro- 
curator of S. Mark, and was not unworthy of 
his illustrious name nor of such a daughter. 
His marriage with Zanctta Boni had been cen- 
sured by the Council of Ten as ill assorted in 
point of rank, and his sons were excluded by 
decree from all functions and privileges per- 
taining to the nobility. He made many in- 
efPectual attempts to procure the reversal of this 
severe decree in favour of his two sons, sole 
heirs of a name which it behoved the republic 
to rescue from oblivion ; but his repeated 
petitions received only mortifying refusals. 

'^I have ever had," he says, in his first 
petition, "two altars erected in my heart, — 
one to God, the other to my country; and 
although they are distinct in thought, they 
combine to form one sole and indivisible 
worship, one sole and identical faith. Piety 
towards Ood and devotion to my country are 
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to fill^ than of the glorious memories they had 
lofb. Both in the world of action and in that 
of thouglit there was enough to have con- 
tented many families; but he imagined that 
nniongst the daughters of his house, there was 
nouo whoso scientific and literary renown was 
brilliant enough for a Comaro. The sceptre of 
tho (luoon of Cyprus was below the level of 
hiH aptniitons; he wished to conquer a royalty 
Mill more rare, the royalty of intellect, to which 
\\\KMV than one daughter of Venice had already 
WHpiivd, and which could be won only by the 
numt worthy. 

I^t^t UH turn to the victim of this strange 
niubitiou. Besides the two sons whose restora-* 
tioii to their rights Comaro had obtained, he 
\um\ u daughter, whose precocity of genius led 
ht^r futluT to fancy that he should behold, on 
hid doath, tho fulfilment of his cherished wish. 
HIit^utH^iorward everything in the education of 
thin haploss child was arranged with reference 
tt> tho Kroat end towards which he strove. But 
hor i^tnuus did not follow her father's bent, 
Wi\\\ tUo aspirations of her childhood threatened 
\k\ dtHH>ivo the fond hopes he reposed in her. 

Soou it became obvious that filial obedience 
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was the one only motive of her assiduous appli- 
cation to her various tasks^ and that flattery and 
success had no influence upon her. On the 
other hand^ every one remarked the gleam of 
bliss which kindled her solemn face whenever 
she was allowed to visit a church for prayer, 
or to bestow alms upon the poor. Ere she 
could distinctly articulate a few words, she was 
eager to share in every permitted exercise of 
piety; when the Angelus bell rang she would 
collect the servants, and say the Ave Maria 
with them with a gravity and fervour re- 
markable in a child. When the bell announced 
mass in the neighbouring church she would 
throw a white veil over her head, and implore, 
even with tears, to be taken to church to 
hear mass. It was rare indeed that she cried 
in caprice or from childish fretfulness ; but if 
she did so, there was one remedy which 
never failed to soothe her. A medal of the 
Blessed Virgin or a Rosary would raise her 
above all her infant sorrows, and gratify her 
more than any toy or game suited to her age. 
Before the end of her fifth year she had come 
to use every kind of entreaty in order to be 
allowed to wear the plainest and simplest 

i2 
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clothing, and to draw inferences from the 
principles of the Christian faith as to the em- 
ployment of wealth and the proper exercise of 
charity. One day her father was leading her 
through the apartments of his stately palace, 
and striving to kindle her admiration for the 
paintings and decorations with which they 
were adorned; she asked him in a tone of 
sadness what had been the cost of all this 
luxury, and when he had told her, she sighed 
and said : " My father, would it not have been 
better to have distributed all this money to the 
poor, and so to have prepared for yourself a 
beautiful mansion above, in the paradise of 
Grod?^^ A Capuchin friar. Father Antony of 
Breganza, who was celebrated as a preacher, 
happened to be present when the child asked 
this question ; and he tells us that the simple 
recital of it in the pulpit had been most 
effectual in moving his auditors to deeds of 
charity. 

Her love of prayer increased as she advanced 
inyearsjandVdidherrep^nanceforfri. 
volous amusements and elegance of dress. As 
she grew older she became more and more 
beautiful, and her mother, who thought far 
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more of the beauty than of the genius of her 
daughter^ was anxious to set it out to the 
greatest advantage. This anxiety of her mother 
was a severe trial of Helena^s obedience. On 
one day in particular during the carnival^ 
when the Grand Canal was crowded with gon- 
dolas adorned with the most exquisite taste^ 
the family had assembled in a balcony com- 
mwding a favourable view of the brilliant 
scene. Helena was missings and was found at 
length alone in her room in an attitude of pro- 
found meditation. She was ordered to make 
her appearance ^in the balcony, and obeyed in- 
stantly; but when she saw the unhallowed pomp 
and festivity of the thoughtless crowd, she 
burst into tears and said to her mother, — 
'^ O my mother, look how many Christians are 
wasting their time on things of no value, 
without thought of Him who died to redeem 
them. I implore you let me withdraw 
myself; I must go to pray for them and for 
myself/' 

Besides this marked predilection for Christian 
perfection, she had, to her great sorrow, given 
tokens of a prodigious mental activity, and had 
made unusually rapid progress in every study 
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to which she was commanded to apply herself. 
The iJJusion of her father was flattered apd 
strengthened by the predictions of iJl-judging 
fiiends, and his ambition was both piqued and 
gratified by the prospect of a kind of gloiy 
which was as yet lacking to his family. It 
was therefore resolved that there should be a 
learned lady, bearing the name of Cornaro, who 
should combine profane and sacred learninff 
eloquence and poetry, ancient and modern 
languages, the exact sciences, and who should 
cany her knowledge of each of them to its 
highest possible perfection. The hapless victim 
of this sentence had scarcely reached her eighth 

year. 

To kindle within her a lofty ambition, she 
was told of the glory and renown of her 
ancestors, and of the illustrious guests who 
had been received in the palace in which her 
childhood was passing so drearily away. She 
was told how, three centuries before, a certain 
Peter Lusignan, king of Cyprus, and a Visconti, 
daughter of the duke of Milan, had been 
entertained with regal magnificence by Frederic 
Comaro, one of the heroes of the war of 
Chioggia; how about the same time they had 
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astonished an archdoke of Aostria by the 
splendour of his reception ; and how the name 
of Comaro was uttered with respect and 
gratitude wherever the banner of the republic 
waved. 

The humble Helena was but slightly affected 
by this display of the family honours and 
recollections. There was but one page of 
these domestic annals to which she recurred 
again and again — it was the narrative, of a 
pilgrimage to Palestine, undertaken in 1519 
by her great grandfather, Francis Comaro. 
The devotional impressions produced on her 
by this simple account interested her far more 
than details of genealogy/ or eloquent descrip- 
tions of sieges and of battles. 

John Baptist Fabris, the author of a com- 
mentary on Aristotle, which was very cele- 
brated in its day, was intrusted with the task 
of cultivating those wondrous powers, which 
he had been one of the first to remark in the 
youthful Helena. At his death, which took 
place soon after, the poor girl had no less than 
three professors at once — a Dr. Bartolotti, one 
of the canons of S. Mark, and a scholar of 
'Greek extraction^ named Louis Gradenigo. 
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By way of compensation for the dry repulsive- 
ness of the studies to which she was con- 
demned, she employed her few hours of leisure 
in reading spiritual books. Her heart and her 
imagination were alike soothed and elevated 
by the lives of the saints^ and she found the 
martyrology far more touching and heroic than 
Plutarch^ which she was studying at the same 
time. But nothing impressed her so deeply as 
the life of S. Louis de Oonzague ; she traced 
a resemblance between the first religious im« 
pressions of the young Spaniard and the 
feelings which from time to time swayed her 
own heart. Lest this resemblance should 
prove but a vain illusion^ she bound herself by 
a secret vow of chastity^ and selected for that 
purpose the festival of the Annunciation^ in 
imitation of S. Louis. She was twelve years of 
age when she thus undertook an engagement 
of which she could scarcely know the import; 
but her competence to enter into it cannot 
be determined by the number of her years. 
She had been hurried through the stage of 
infancy ; all her powers, intensely energetic by 
nature, were developed by her forced education 
with a terrible rapidity. Indeed, at this age 
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she Iiad made such progress in Greek and 
Latin, that it was deemed advisable to add to 
these studies French, modem Greek, Spanish^ 
and Hebrew. 

And thus the poor victim moved slowly 
onwards to the spot of sacrifice, bearing the 
crushing burden destined to consume her. It 
is her father who thus blights her tender youth, 
and sacrifices this gentle heart to the renown 
of hiB name and the undying glory of Ids 
daughter. Helena acquitted herself but too 
well of her multiplied tasks. She not only 
attained such mastery over these languages 
that she spoke them as fluently and as grace- 
fully as her mother tongue, but she wrote in 
them all with precision and elegance. Her 
tutor Gradenigo silenced a rival candidate for 
an abbey in Corfu, who had charged him with 
ignorance of Greek, by producing a little 
treatise which Helena had composed in that 
language under his tuition. 

During this second period of her learned 
education, Helena found a great and congenial 
consolation in music. She made more rapid 
progress in this than in any other of her studies, 
because she found in it some expression of the 
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vague and mysterious aspirations of her soul. 
Her spiritual reading was also continued. 

As she was familiar with the ballads of many 
nations, she took pleasure in acquiring a know-* 
Icdgo of their appropriate music. The softness 
of the Spanish romance was contrasted by the 
awoot wild mountain airs of Greece ; and she 
evou learnt Arabic in order to be able to sing 
aomo aongs which had pleased her. Her voice 
was aweot and flexible, and she accompanied 
lieraolf on the guitar, the harpsichord, or the 
harp, witli a skill which seemed instinctive. 

When she had made what was deemed suffi* 
cioiit progress in music, in languages, and in 
rhetorio, she was then introduced to the scho- 
lastic philosophy as a preparation for theology. 
Her delighted father was told that the facility 
with which she had learned so many languages 
showed that her mind was admirably adapted 
to rooeivo all external impressions; it remained 
only to harden and temper it by the study of 
Otxaot science, and if the youthful Helena could 
oombiuo these two qualities of intellect in due 
proportion, her superiority to every woman 
whoso memory has been embalmed in history 
would be too obvious to be contested. This as- 
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sorance indaced Comaro to remove his daughter 
to Padua, that she might draw from tliat 
abundant and pure source the streams of know- 
ledge which were to fertilize her intellect so as 
to render her the wonder of her time. 

This was her first step towards celebrity. 
Hitherto she had undergone rather than sought 
praise, and her conflict and suiFcrings were 
intense. Nevertheless she obeyed without a 
murmur, without one word of repining at the 
ii^ury thus inflicted on her modest and retiring 
soul ; but the ever-deepening melancholy which 
tinged all her meditations showed too clearly 
that her sacrifice was enforced and reluctant. 

By degrees the study of theology became a 
kind of comfort to her, and she threw herself 
into it with excessive ardour. She felt a grow- 
ing love for logic and rhetoric because she 
found them so useful in religious argument and 
controversy. It was at this time that she 
began to understand the charm which a con- 
templative life has for a soul which thirsts to 
know and to love, and to ponder the steps 
necessary for obtaining so magnificent a boon 
for herself. She felt the greatest veneration 
for S. Benedict, and she was unable to picture 
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to herself anything more fascinating than the 
religions rule of which he was the author. But 
she was careful to conceal her increasing desire 
for the monastic life, and her aversion to the 
world, and to the renown for which she was 
doomed to toil. Her father had destined her 
to become the last and crowning glory of his 
house, and she could not determine to frustrate 
his dearest ambition. Provided that she might 
preserve within her heart an inmost sanctuary 
of peace and humility, she pursued with docile 
submissiveness the path traced out for her by 
her father's authority. But from the moment 
when she thought she had ceased to be utterly 
indifferent. to the enthusiasm which she excited, 
her conscience gave her no rest. After a long 
and severe conflict she sought her father, threw 
herself into his arms, and relieved her oppressed 
heart by a flood of tears. It was a touching 
and a trying scene to both. Her father then 
first heard of her vow of chastity^ and the 
faintest hint at its invalidity was so bitterly 
distressing to Helena, that he gave her both his 
consent and his blessing. He was deeply pained, 
but he was not a stranger to serious and holy 
thoughts; and he said with Job — Dominus 
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deditf Daminus abttulii, tit nomen Domini bene^ 
dictum — ''The Lord gave^ and the Lord hath 
taken away: blessed be the name of the Lord/^ 

The house in which she began her noviciate 
was reputed one of the most regular and edi- 
fying of Italy ; but it was^ in reality, a house 
of discord and a centre of unworthy intrigue. 
Helena was so delighted at her release from the 
painful yoke she had so long borne in silence, 
that she noticed nothing that was passing around 
her. Her illusion lasted several weeks, and 
then she awoke to the conviction that she must 
seek another refuge. A saintly woman, Sister 
Mary Felice, who was then living in one of the 
lesser islands of the republic, removed all the 
scruples of Helena Comaro by telling her that 
the iU success of her first attempt showed that 
Providence had other designs with regard to 
her, and that she was destined to live in the 
world, and to shine with a lustre of holiness yet 
more winning and subduing than that of her 
intellect. 

She returned to her father's house, resumed 
her former course of life, and her father's former 
ambition was kindled afresh. Oradenigo was 
summoned again, and with him as many learned 
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men as were deemed necessary to impart the 
last consummating touch to the education of 
his pupil. Public assemblies were held in the 
palace of Comaro, and there, surrounded by men 
of learning and of power, she maintained theses 
on every imaginable subject. It was remarked, 
however, that she relied less on keen and subtle 
reasoning than on a native and simple eloquence^ 
which was rendered additionally captivating by 
her extreme youthfulness. By degrees these 
assemblies became more famous, and were fre- 
quented by learned men from all parts. Her 
noblest triumph was achieved on Ascension-* 
day, we know not in what year, when the 
Venetian senate adjourned a debate on public 
business in order to hear Helena Cornaro ; and 
her eloquence so fascinated her hearers that the 
marriage of the doge with the Adriatic Sea, and 
the other pomps of the day, were thrown into 
the shade and forgotten. 

■ 

A German prince, who had crossed the Alps 
in order to witness these ceremonies, was pre- 
sent at this memorable assembly. The beauty 
and simplicity of Helena, her expression of 
unpretending modesty and silent suflfering, 
interested him even more than the flow of 
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her eloquence and the unfathomable depth of 
her erudition. The ceremonies of the day 
were entirely forgotten. He asked her hand 
in marriage; and this suit brought on a 
Gritical and terrible conflict between her and 
her father. She persisted in regarding her 
vow as bindings while he maintained that it 
was null and void^ and assumed all his 
authority as a father to overcome her unex- 
pected resistance. He had recourse to the 
sovereign pontiff^ and obtained a dispensation^ 
nothing doubting but that it would at once 
remove the scruples which were ruffling the 
peace of his family and disappointing the 
cherished hope of his life. 
' On reading the dispensation^ Helena became 
pale as death, but made no remark upon it. 
Her soul was filled with dread and sorrow. 
She sent for the venerable abbot of S. George, 
D. Cornelius Codanini, renewed her vow in his 
presence, and asked at his hands the habit of 
the order of S. Benedict, with permission to 
wear it beneath her secular clothes. She then 
declared to her father that she was resolved 
to maintain her vow inviolate, even were the 
greatest monarch of the world to seek her in 
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marriage; and to obviate a renewal of so 
painful a strife^ she took steps towards retiring 
into a convent at Castiglione. But a com- 
promise was effected at length. Her father 
promised never to solicit her to break her vow^ 
and she consented to remain always at home^ 
occupied in works of religion and of charity^ 
as well as in those studies which were to perfect 
her literary renown. 

The studies which were simply secular had 
never attracted her^ and she had always pur- 
sued them in a spirit of silent resignation ; but 
she became absorbed in theology^ history^ and 
philosophy^ in every kind of reading that 
gratified her taste for the contemplative life^ 
and justified her enthusiastic loyalty to the 
Catholio fedth. She took especial pleasure in 
the acts of the earliest martyrs^ the Apology of 
TertuUian^ and the works of S. Basil and 
S, Chrysostom. She would not disappoint her 
&ther by refusing to submit to her destiny of 
renown^ and to the eulogies which were its 
inevitable consequence ; but she loved to make 
her learning useful by reclaiming for the 
Church those whom their fathers' sin had 
alienated from it. Father Oliva speaks of two 
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Greek priests whose conversion followed on 
discussion with her^ and whom she had sent 
to him to make their abjuration. Her He- 
brew master was a rabbi^ very zealous and 
rigorous in his observation of his religion. 
She fixed her heart on his conversion, and 
{(Ought it sometimes by controversy, but oftener 
by prayers and tears in secret. When she saw 
that her efforts had no success, her sorrow was 
so great, that both sleep and health forsook 
her. Within a year he came to her, and con- 
fessed with tears that he was convinced of the 
truth of Christianity, but that he could not 
grieve and injure his family by abjuring his old 
religion in favour of a new one. 

Meanwhile she was accused of blameworthy 
presumption. She was a woman, and ought, 
according to S. Paul, to keep silence. Un- 
happily, her father took it into his head that 
she should be admitted doctor in theology. 
This whimsical notion led to a vigorous con- 
troversy, which lasted several months, and in 
which the theologians of France, Germany, 
and Italy took part. Some doctors of the 
Sorbonne afi^med that the degree might be 

K 
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conferred. One defender of this opinion writes 
thus to Helena herself: — 

'' It is objected that as the Church has ever 
restrained women &om offerings in their own 
persons^ the holy sacrifice of the altar^ this 
restriction must extend to everything which is 

of the domain of theology Now^ in 

regard of theological questions^ it is clear that 
they have a right to entertain and to handle 
them, for Jesus Christ himself revealed the 
sublimest mysteries of our religion to Mary 
Magdalen, to her sister Martha, and to the 
woman of Samaria. We might even affirm 
that He gave them mission to preach His 
Gospel, since it was His will that the good 
tidings, par excellence, the fact of His resur- 
rection, should be "disclosed by them to His 
disciples/^ 

Honourable as were these quotations and 
arguments to her sex, the repugnance of 
Helena was invincible. Her father was 
obliged to concede the point, but on con- 
dition that she should be admitted doctor in 
philosophy and arts in the university of Padua. 

She refused this condition at first, hoping 
that her prayers would obtain help from 
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heaven, and her tears touch her father^s 
heart ; she implored her mother and her con- 
fessor to use all their influence that this bitter 
chalice might be removed, and she assured 
them that if she iivere condemned to this cruel 
trial, she felt she should not long survive it. 

But neither tears nor predictions availed. 
The utmost favour she could obtain was to 
be spared the pain of appearing before the 
immense crowd assembled at Padua on the 
festival of S. Antony. During the brief 
respite accorded her, she prepared herself for 
her trial, not as candidates are wont to do, but 
by recourse to the sacraments. She sought 
in communion the grace of perfect humility, 
that she might be shielded from the illusions 
and the intoxication of vain glory. In spite, 
of every precaution, Padua was full of strangers 
attracted by the novelty of the spectacle; and, 
as the university hall could not contain so great 
a multitude, it was decided that Helena Comaro 
should defend her thesis in the vast basilica of 
S. Antony. This decision filled her soul with 
joy. She felt that there she would be more 
immediately beneath the eye and the hand of 
OroA, and that her audience would be more 

k2 
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indulgent and compassionate. Early in the 
morning of the 25th June, 1678, the ringing 
of bells and the tumult of a hurrying crowd 
announced the arrival of the fatal moment. 
She knelt down and began a prayer, which she 
continued to repeat on her way, without aUow- 
ing herself to be discomposed or distracted 
by the murmurs of approbation and the shouts 
of joy which greeted her as she went. As 
she crossed the threshold of the church, she 
was on the point of fainting. She felt that 
her memory and all her powers were weakened 
and confused, and she dragged her tottering 
feet to the altar of the Blessed Virgin to 
implore her protection. She soon regained 
her presence of mind, and when she appeared 
in the pulpit with pale and suffering looks, 
with a laurel wreath on her head, and her eyes 
lowered a moment in maidenly modesty, and 
then raised to heaven in entreating, the 
spectators were softened to tears. 

But sympathy gave place to wonder and 
admiration when they heard with what logical 
precision, and what copious and splendid elo- 
quence, she treated the philosophical questions 
assigned to her. Again and again she was 
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interrupted by irrepressible bursts of applause^ 
and she was so disconcerted by tbem^ that it 
was found necessary to abridge her trial. She 
was escorted home in triumph^ and it was 
declared by aU, that if Venice was the wonder 
of the world, Helena Comaro was the wonder 
of Venice. 

And now nothing was lacking to the perfect 
contentment of John Baptist Comaro. No 
kind of glory was wanting to his family and 
his name. He beheld ambassadors and even 
princes coming to Padua for the sake of seeing 
and hearing his daughter. When the Cardinal 
d'Estr&s paid her a visit, she displayed her 
talent for improvisation in every language she 
had acquired. The gentlemen of his suite 
spoke of her, on their return to France, as a 
prodigy; and it was at her recommendation 
that Louis XIV. accepted the dedication of a 
philosophical treatise, written by Rinaldini,* a 
professor at Padua, and bestowed on the writer 
a medal and chain of gold of great value. 

Amidst all these honours the poor girl was 

* This Charles Einaldini was the nephew of John 
Einaldini, whom Henry IV. honoured with his intimate 
Mendship. 
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enduring keen sufferings from a disease whicli 
was^ indeed^ constitutional^ but which was now 
aggravated and brought to a crisis by the 
efforts she had made to undergo this painful 
trial. Prom this day, outwardly so full of 
glory, her life was one slow, lingering agony, 
which must have pierced her father's heart 
with remorse. She was attacked in succession 
by various diseases, and reduced to such a state 
that those who stood around her thought her 
last hour was come. Six long years she re- 
mained in this precarious state, suspended 
between life and death; but to her they were 
neither slow nor h)ng.* At intervals she re- 
gained some measure of strength, and to please 
her father she seemed to take interest in the 
studies which had withered the bloom of her 
youth. At times she caused herself to be 
carried to the hospital to visit those whom she 
had known in the days of her youth and health. 
From these visits she would return with more 
than usual serenity, and bear her sufferings 
with more heroic patience, and display a yet 
more touching tenderness of affection towards 
her father. 

As she uttered no complaint, her father was 
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deceived by some weeks of unbroken calmness^ 
and urged her to undertake some connected 
work^ suggesting as a topic a declamation on 
the grandeur of the Venetian republic. In 
her preface she says that she consented for two 
reasons: first, in obedience to her father; 
secondly, because 

Nesoio qui natale solum dulcedine ounctos 
Ducit, et immemores non sinit esse sul — 

that is, from purest love of her native land. 
This little work is written in a very elegant 
style, and is remarkable for the number of 
Greek and Roman authors quoted in it; but 
it bears obvious marks of the inevitable pros- 
tration of her powers by great and continuous 
suffering. 

On one last occasion, after five years' of ill- 
ness, she shone forth in all her strength and 
brilliance. It was when she heard that the 
Turks had pitched their tents and were raising 
their batteries before Vienna, after having 
butchered all the Christians they had met on 
their march. The apathy of Europe on this 
occasion was to her an enigma and a scandal. 
Ignorant of the decay of her times, she could 
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not believe that the religious spirit of chivalry 
had disappeared without hope of return. When 
she was told that John Sobieski was marching 
to the rescue of Vienna, at the head of an 
army of Catholics, she almost died of joy. 
She uttered his name with a kind of transport, 
and she deemed happy all who could claim 
Sobieski as a fellow-citizen and Poland for 
their country. During the struggle it was 
observed that she communicated more fre- 
quently, and practised many extraordinary 
penances, and no Christian heart beat more 
impetuously, no prayers were more fervent 
than hers. She redoubled her devotion 
towards the ever Blessed Virgin, because she 
knew that the Poles regarded her as their 
special patroness and queen. At length she 
was relieved from the agony of her suspense by 
news of the deliverance of Vienna; and she 
made many sketches of panegyrics upon the 
leading personages in this conflict for the 
existence of Christendom. Her father pressed 
her to complete them ; she obeyed with tears, 
saying that she offered this painful sacrifice to 
the Blessed Virgin. Her panegyrics of the 
duke of Lorraine, John Sobieski, and of 
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Innocent II., were printed and sent to those 
distinguished persons. The Polish hero was 
much affected by the interest which a dying 
girl felt in his fame, and wrote to her in the 
most grateful and flattering terms. The 
sovereign pontiff condescended to reply to her 
congratulations, and sent her his special bless- 
ing — a real and most acceptable consolation in 
her weakness and anguish. 

Exhausted by her enthusiasm and her 
penances, as much as by her disease, she re- 
lapsed into extreme weakness. When she 
received the letters of the Pope and of Sobieski 
in June, 1 684, she was lying almost unconscious, 
and her days were obviously numbered and few. 

Two years before, her father wished to cut 
down a cypress in front of one of his windows, 
because it obstructed the view of the Eugansean 
hills. Her mother had planted the tree in the 
year in which Helena was bom, and implored 
him to spare it for the sake of this association. 
A few months afterwards she went alone to 
Venice, and her husband was about to take 
advantage of her absence to cut down the 
obnoxious tree, when Helena stopped him and 
said^ with a voice that smote on his heart with 
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the clearness of prophecy: ''Wait until this 
cypress withers away and dies of itself^ and 
then the trunk of it will serve for my cofl^." 

These words had often echoed again in her 
father's heart, but they seemed^ to him like 
heaven's own thunder when he saw the tree 
begin to wither just when his daughter's 
mortal agony began. For ten days before her 
death she was delirious, but no word escaped 
her that could wound her father's heart, or 
impeach the perfection of her patience. In 
the feverish agitation of her soul all her earliest 
impressions and memories came forth firesh 
and clear; but there was no word of all the 
treasures of her erudition, nor her literary 
triumphs at Venice, nor the culminating, glory 
of Padua, nor anything on which vanity could 
be written ; tender reminiscences of her infancy 
and childhood blended with visions of Sobieski 
and the retreating Turks. She asked her 
father's chaplain to write a letter for her to the 
archduchess of Austria ; then pausing suddenly 
as she was beginning to dictate it to him, she 
said with a sigh : " No ; five feet of earth, and 
that is enough; that is enough for the greatest 
person in the world." After a few moments 
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of silence and sadness^ she turned her eyes 
towards the window^ as if to feast them once 
more on the serene sky. Suddenly her 
troubled and contracted features lay calm and 
serene as the heavens ; her eyes were rivetted 
on one spot, and radiant with wonder and with 
blessedness ; a heayenly smile played along her 
wasted lips as she reached forth her hands and 
exclaimed: "O holy Virgin of Cestocoval 
Yes; I am not deceived; it is she — it is their 
patroness . . . '' and during the recitation of 
the prayers for the dying, she uttered the same 
words from time to time.* 

It is by the title of the Holy Virgin of 
Cestocova that the Poles honour the mother of 
God with an especial honour. It was to her 
that Sobieski had addressed his vows before 
beginning his march for the relief of Vienna; 
and it was with these touching words on her 

* Her confessor has preserved fragments of the prayers 
she most frequently uttered during her delirium. Some of 
them are :^DeuSy in adjutorium meum intende. Accipe, 
Jesu, spiritum meum. Quis me separabit k charitate 
Christi. Si consistant adversum me castra, non timebit cor 
meum. Vivo ego, jam non ego, vivit verb in me Christus. 
Trahe me post te, curremus in odorem unguentorum tuorum. 
Amplius lava me ab iniquitate meA. Monstra te esse 
matreml 
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lips, and this noble thought in her heart, that 
Helena Cornaro breathed her last sigh. 

Never had funeral attracted so great a con- 
course of people. During the three days which 
elapsed between her death and her burial, she 
had all the honours of popular canonization. 
Her clothes were torn into fragments, which 
were kept as precious relics ; more than thirty- 
thousand persons proclaimed her a saint. The 
I shops were closed, all labour ceased, the 

; mourning was spontaneous and universal. 

I When the procession moved off towards the 

I basilica of S. Justina, there was profound 

silence throughout that far-reaching crowd, 
' and every eye was fixed in emotion on that 

countenance which death had not withered or 
soiled. On her brow were two wreaths, the 
one of laurel, the sign of her degree of doctor ; 
the other of lilies, the memorial of her well- 
kept vow. On her bier were piled books 
written in all the languages and on all the 
i sciences she had studied — as though her father 

; had wished to follow the example of the primi- 

tive Christians, who placed on the tombs of 
the martyrs the instruments of their passion 
and their death. 
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